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Tue clergy of the episcopal church in this realm, now, for the most part, 
assert that they only are true ministers of Christ ; that they only have 
authority to preach the Gospel ; that Christian institutions are valid and 
efficacious only when administered by them. They found these asser- 
tions and claims on the episcopacy and apostolic descent of their church, 
not on its establishment by the Supreme secular authorities of the 
country. They therefore, on the same grounds, admit the validity of 
the priesthood, and ministrations of the Roman Catholic clergy, and of 
those of the Greek and Eastern churches. The question is treated 
as one simply ecclesiastical. The question of the establishment of 
this church by law is regarded as quite subordinate, and compara- 
tively unimportant. It is reckoned not to affect at all the point of 
ministerial character. 

These representations are also now as strongly made in their nega- 
tive as in their positive application. The clergy employ them as much 
to condemn and annul the ministry of others, as to exalt their own.’ 
Their assertions are as frequent and strong, that all ministers not epis- 
copally ordained, are false teachers, and unauthorized usurpers of the 
sacred office, as that they themselves hold a commission immediately 
from Christ. 

For this seems now to be regarded by them as no question for silence, 
forbearance, or charity. They appear to act under an urgent sense of 
duty to proclaim their views upon it ; to press vigorously their exclusive 
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claims—to denounce the pretensions of others. It may involve some 
difficulty to believe that they deem their ministrations alone authorized 
by the Saviour, and efficacious for human salvation; and those of 
all other preachers of the Gospel an unhallowed intermeddling with 
things sacred, connected with the wrath of God, and with the delusion 
and ruin of souls. They act certainly as if this sentiment fully 
possessed their minds ; as if they regarded it their very first duty as 
true and faithful shepherds, to drive all others from the fold as wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. " Hence their extensive, indefatigable activity in the 
distribution of tracts among the people universally, whether within or 
without the pale of their own church, not so much arguing as asserting 
their claims ; not treating them as points to be proved, but as rights to 
be enforced ; and calculated to impress and awe by vehemency and 
positiveness of assertion.. 

This must be met, if not with like weapons, yet with like zeal, by the 
friends of more scriptural views. Nor must they content themselves 
with denying or disproving these arrogant and exclusive claims of the 
episcopal clergy—the men may not be arrogant, but the claims are— 
they must also produce and show their own claims to a valid Christian 
ministry, the grounds on which they vindicate to themselves a right to 
preach the Gospel, and to administer the institutions of Jesus Christ. 
They, too, must show the application, both positive and negative, of 
their own principles. That Congregational pastors, and other ministers 
of non-episcopal communions, have a valid Gospel ministry ; and not 
that the clergy of the Episcopal church have no valid ministry, but that 
they have it not solely and exclusively. The argument is not now 
against episcopacy as unscriptural, or against the clergy as not scrip- 
tural ministers, but it is against episcopacy as alone conveying, and its 
ministers as alone holding a true ministerial character. 

It will not be difficult to disprove the exclusive claims of the episco- 
pal clergy. They, indeed, hardly require to be disproved. They are 
of such a character as to require the most plain, distinct, indisputable 
proof. If such proof is not given, they are disproved. The clergy 
make such claims as other men need not labour to invalidate. It is a 
case in which they are entitled to call on those who advance them 
to prove them, and it is reply enough, if the case be so, to assert 
or show that the claims are not made out. Nothing can give them force 
but the most distinct, positive proof. 

To sustain the claims of the episcopal clergy, the following points 
must all be clearly proved—not one of them, but all—not made to 
appear probable, not brought out as remote inferences, however plausi- 
ble, but proved by strong, immediate evidence :—First, That the benefits 
of the Christian religion are conveyed to men, if not solely, yet prima- 
rily and chiefly by its positive institutes; and if not solely by them, 
yet never without them. Second, That the efficacy of the positive 
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institutes of Christianity is dependent on the true ministerial office of 
the administrator. Third, That such true ministerial office depends 
entirely on a right human, ecclesiastical ordination ; so depends on it 
that where a man has not such ordination he cannot be a true mimster, 
however wise, holy, or devoted he may be ; and where a man has it, he 
is a true minister, however unfit, however unworthy in character. 
Fourth, That such right ordination can be given, such true ministerial 
character imparted, only by a diocesan bishop, an elder ruling other 
elders, a minister in Christ’s church of higher rank, and prerogatives, 
than other ministers. Fifth, That this platform of order, on which the 
efficacy of Gospel ordinances was made to depend, having been insti- 
tuted by the apostles, has secured itself by an unbroken succession, in 
virtue of which it is now as firm and entire as at its very origin. Sixth, 
That this succession has been secured solely and exclusively in a line of 
uninterrupted episcopal ordinations. Seventh, that this valid ministry 
has always been seen, and still is seen to be, and to do, what no other 
ministry is, or can accomplish. It being a thing utterly unsupposable 
that such a ministry of sole authority and validity, should have been 
appointed by Jesus Christ, and maintained by him unbroken and unim- 
paired for eighteen centuries, and yet that its fruits should not be distin- 
guishable from those produced by the various forms of false, presump- 
tuous, intrusive ministrations that have appeared. 

Let it be further considered, not only how much requires to be 
proved, but how strongly and plainly, and from what unobjectionable, 
unanswerable sources. Great part of these assertions must have clear 
scriptural proof to sustain them. They cannot possibly be made good 
without it. The efficacy of the sacraments must rest on the New Testa- 
ment for proof. Their appointment is there recorded, and thence they 
derive their authority. He that enjoined their observance, could alone 
explain their efficacy, and give warrant and guidance to the expecta- 
tions of the benefits to be derived from them, by those who should 
receive them. The same authority could alone prove that these 
institutes must be administered by a certain order of men—of whom 
that order of men should consist—that unless dispensed by them 
the ordinances would be not only fruitless but profane. Genealogy, 
history, experience, all sources of certain knowledge, must prove the 
succession, the superiority, the efficacy of this true and valid ministry. 

Again: two reasons, cogent and not to be gainsaid, may be assigned, 
why the proofs required in this case, must be thus clear, definite, and 
strong. The first is, that the claims, and system in question reduce 
the Christian religion very much to an economy of positive institutions. 
It is not now disputed whether or not our religion is a dispensation of 
that character. But it is asserted, that those who represent it as such, 
are bound to be prepared with the proofs which are requisite and 
appropriate in the case of positive appointments. It is enough to 
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remark, that these having their authority, and even their existence, 
from statute, must always be proved from the statute-book. General 
reasonings, analogies, inferences, probabilities, have no force in respect 
to them. They fall not within the range of moral evidence. Moral 
or spiritual truths, like our common law, may have grown up before 
the memory of men, and may have a standing more ancient than any 
records. Positive institutes, like our statute laws, originated in enact- 
ment, and were ordained by courts of record. He who pleads them 
must produce chapter, section, and page. He who enforces them 
must refer to the very words of the legislature, and strictly interpret 
them. 

The other reason is, that when God did once see fit to establish an 
economy of positive institutes, he did also accompany all its arrange- 
ments with those clear statements, and strict proofs necessary in such 
cases, and now demanded of those, who represent the Gospel of Christ 
as in this respect similar to the law of Moses. He did define what was 
the efficacy of those ancient sacraments. He did make their validity 
depend on the ministrations of a certain order of men. He did clearly 
mark out what should alone qualify any man to belong to that sacred 
class, and to execute those sacred functions. He did provide for a 
sure and provable succession of that class. He did put marks of 
approval on their ministrations, and of indignant rejection on those 
of unauthorised, presumptuous intruders. Many centuries after the 
original institution, some were put from the priesthood, not because it 
could be proved that they were not of the Aaronic family, but because 
it could not be proved that they were. At this day the Jews cannot 
resume their ancient solemnities; not because it is certain that the 
house of Aaron is utterly extinct, but because no man can show he is 
descended from that saint of the Lord. Let it be shown that similar 
institutes would be now incapable of similar proofs. Whatever will 
show that the Christian religion does not admit of such evidence, will 
equally prove that it does not embrace such appointments. 

Now we are at ease with respect to these exclusive pretensions of the 
Episcopal clergy. They neither alarm nor trouble us. They have 
never been thus proved. They never can be thus proved. While they 
fail of such proof they are in point of validity nothing. But they are 
as pregnant with mischief as with error. They corrupt the Gospel, 
divide the church, and delude the souls of men. They substitute the 
sacraments for the truth, as the chief instrumentality for applying to 
men the benefits of the Gospel. They teach that submission to the 
minister, not faith in the master, is the true way of personal salvation. 
They destroy the simplicity and liberty of the Gospel, by establishing 
the prerogatives of a priesthood. The claim of the Apostolic suc- 
cession as now advanced, is the pivot position of a contest which 
includes in its range the very character and essence of the Gospel ; 
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the true nature of personal religion ; the grounds of a sinner’s peace 


and hope ; the sole authority of sacred Scripture ; the truth in respect 


to the highest points of our holy religion, and charity in regard to 
the most subordinate. 

It may be more difficult, it cannot be less necessary, to vindicate our 
own just and moderate claims to a true ministry, than to refute the 
exaggerated claims of others to an exclusive ministry. For we, too, 
believe there is by Divine institution a valid and orderly ministry in 
the Christian church. If we would not unduly exalt, neither would 
we destroy the ministerial office. The teachers, and the taught ; the 
shepherds, and the flock; the elders, and the brotherhood; the 
churches, and their bishops and deacons, are classes distinctly recog- 
nized in the authoritative teachings of Christ and his apostles. These 
distinctions we would not make void, but establish. It is doubtful 
whether the Christian church could long exist, it is certain it could not 
flourish and extend, if deprived of its ministry. 

We maintain that we have a ministerial office, both valid and orderly, 
in our Congregational churches. It does not grieve but delight us to 
know, that the same considerations which prove the validity and order 
of the ministry of Congregational pastors, will equally avail to support 
those of other evangelical communities. It does not shake our minds 
in holding just principles on these important subjects, to know that 
the liberty we claim and use for wise and holy purposes, may by some 
be abused for such as are contrary to Scripture, and injurious to 
religion. Truth and liberty must be maintained for necessary uses. 
Let those that wrest the one, and abuse the other, bear their own 
burden. 

We distinguish the order from the validity of the Christian ministry. 
They are not only distinguishable, but separable. They are often in 
fact found apart. In some, the order without the validity. In others, 
the validity without the order. In happier instances they are combined 
—validity and order constituting a truly apostolical ministry in what- 
ever community it may be found. Both are important, but not equally 
so. Order is excellent, but validity excelleth in value. We magnify 
validity, but we do not depreciate order. Our opponents make validity 
to depend on order. As we judge this is their great, their fatal error. 
It is not argued that this is a thing impossible in itself. Under the 
law of Moses it was so. But then God expressly ordained it. The 
arrangement was suited to the economy and functions for which it was 
adopted—a ritual dispensation and a ritual ministry. Under the 
Gospel it is not so. Christ has not so ordained. He has not distinctly 
described a class, and established a form, so that the class shall alone 
be his ministers, and the form shall alone and of itself introduce men 
into that class. This would not be suited to the dispensation of the 
Gospel, or to the functions of its ministry; an economy of truth and 
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doctrine principally, of rites only in a subordinate, incidental way— 
a ministry not ritual, but spiritual ; not occupied in bodily exercises of 
sacrificings, divers washings, and burnings of incense, but in pro- 
claiming and defending truth, influencing character, watching for 
souls, presiding amidst the spiritual solemnities of the faithful in 
prayer and praise. 

It is of course perceived and granted that where ministerial character 
is conveyed by a form, the proof of its possession is more easy, com- 
pendious, and palpable. The evidence of fact exceeds in simplicity and 
directness, evidence of character. Moral proof may be as strong and 
sure as that derived from facts; but it must be gathered with care, 
and considered with candour, or its force will not be felt. The ques- 
tion whether a man were a Jew was easily and surely decided. It was 
but an inquiry into the facts of his birth and circumcision. The ques- 
tion whether a man is a Christian is of quite another kind, and of 
much more difficulty. It is to be decided by the state of his heart and 
life. So of the ministry under the two dispensations. A man was 
born to the Levitical priesthood. His genealogy determined his claim 
to the sacred office. Under the Gospel the ministry is constituted not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of a 
spiritual life. It is in the spirit, not in the letter. The proof that a 
man is a minister of Christ, is to be sought not in the cireumstances of 
his natural birth, or in the forms of his human ordination, but in his 
heavenly gifts and gracious qualifications. 

When we distinguish between the validity, and the order, of the 
ministry, it is meant that a ministry is valid because it has the sanction 
of Christ ; orderly, when it has that of the church. Whatever can be 
expressed by the term ‘ validity,’ as applied to the Christian ministry, 
must be included in the fact that it has the approval of Christ. If an 
adequate authority is intended, His sanction alone can give it. If, a 
moral force of qualification suitable to realize success, He alone can 
impart it. If, a blessing imparted as with the services of an accepted 
labourer, that influence is his to command. If, approbation, in the 
great day of audit, of the undertaking and discharge of the office 
by him that has sustained it, His sentence is supreme and final. We 
hold that nothing can constitute a ministry valid but the approval of 
Christ. He that has entered the fold by any other way than the great 
Shepherd’s introduction, whatever he may have thought, or intended, 
has climbed unlawfully into the sacred inclosure. We know that 
while this rule will plainly condemn the ministry of some high in 
office, and high in claims, in the visible church, whose characters too 
clearly indicate the divine disapproval, and as plainly confirm that of 
many much contemned, whose labours, virtues, successes are the seal 
of heaven ; it will leave a wide range of ministerial character and 
service under uncertainty, open to doubt. We do not hold that God 
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never works good by a ministry he may disapprove, or that Christians 
never obtain good from a ministry of the defects of which they may be 
painfully sensible. While we hold that Christian churches and people 
ought never to sanction a plainly unworthy ministry, we perceive how 
slow they should be to judge, condemn, and abandon those who 
minister in holy things in the communion to which they belong. 
After all wise and faithful efforts to secure a ministry approved of the 
Lord, it is perceived how much must be referred to the decisions and 
the siftings of the last day. 

We hold that an orderly ministry which has the sanction of the 
church, that is of the ‘Christian pastors and people through whom a 
candidate for the sacred office would be, through his connexion with 
them, regularly introduced into it. Far be it from us to hold, that any 
man’s own presumptuous pretensions should be held as proof that he 
has a valid ministry from Christ. Order is the law of the Great Master. 
Humility is the sure mark of his servants. Co-operation and mutual 
support is the strength of all whom he employs. Were we to dwell on 
validity without reference to order, we should be wrecked by fanaticism. 
Were we to exalt order above validity, we should fall under tyranny. 
Order is for the sake of validity—to discern it, to preserve it. When 
duly administered, men give order because they think God has already 
given validity. They sanction that man as a minister whom they judge 
God has previously made one. They put him to make the declaration, 
that he believes himself moved by the Holy Ghost to take the office on 
him, and the sanction they then give, amounts toa declaration that they 
also believe such to be the fact. Extreme cases best illustrate principles. 
Validity is above order in the Christian ministry. Where need is, the 
less must give place to the greater. The instance may occur where it is 
fully plain that validity is possessed, but that order cannot be had. 
Here is a faithful witness for Christ, in a corrupt and persecuting church, 
which therefore will not give him order, or will deprive him of the order 
once given, for this sole cause,—because he is faithful. He is 
Christ’s true minister ; not the less, but the more for this. More than 
sanctioned, he is bound to minister in the face of all ecclesiastical oppo- 
sition. Such disorder is the highest, strictest order. Yet order must 
check presumption. A ministry valid without order, is the exception. 
The rule is, that the validity should be attested and vouched by the 
order. A man vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind, with conceit of his 
talent, with uncharitable judgment of others, with pernicious novelties 
of opinion, will preach, will minister. The elders and church with which 
he is connected will not sanction him. They try his spirit, and discern 
that it is not of God. They must withdraw from him, if he persist in 
his courses. He walks disorderly. If he will speak perverse things 
drawing away disciples after him, he must bear his burden. Here is 
liberty vindicated against tyranny, and order against licence. Such are 
our principles and views. 
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When we arrive at the question, what will prove that any man has a 
ministry constituted valid by the sanction of Christ ?—the answer we 
give, is simple—whatever will prove that any one is a faithful minister 
of Christ’s pure gospel, will also prove that he has a valid, sacred 
office. This matter must be disencumbered of mystery. There is no 
such thing as official sacredness in the Gospel ministry which he may 
possess, who being by regular order in the office, is yet wanting in real 
moral goodness, and of which he must be destitute who stands in the 
office by an irregular introduction, though possessed of the highest 
qualifications of moral and gracious gifts. A faithful ministry of the 
pure gospel is a valid Christian ministry wherever it is found. He can- 
not be a faithful servant of Christ, exercising a ministry valid because 
approved by him, whatever may be his gifts, whatever his excellent 
points of character, seeming, or real, who does not faithfully preach the 
truth. Nor can he have a valid ministry approved by Christ, however 
purely he may preach the truth, who is in reality an unholy, hypocritical 
man. It may be most properly regarded and employed as valid by the 
church, because it is not known to be other than it seems. It may be 
employed by the Lord to promote some of his purposes of grace ; but 
no sanction of that ministry by the church, because ignorant of the 
wickedness of the person ; no good accomplished through it by the 
Lord, though knowing that wickedness, can make his bearing the min- 
istry other than what it really is—a thing abominable and accursed. 
The truth of the ministry considered in the abstract, consists in this, 
that it is a ministry of the truth. The truth of the ministry as exerci- 
sed by any particular person, lies in this, that he faithfully ministers the 
truth. But, though the ministry may be considered as an abstraction, 
it cannot so exist. The office is nothing but as sustained by some man. 
Our inquiry is not, what is the abstract notion, or idea, of a true min- 
istry—but by what men is a true ministry exercised? And we do not 
believe that the ministry of a false man can be a true ministry. As long 
as he who ministers the truth appears to be a true and faithful labourer, 
he must be as such regarded, employed, and honoured : but when it is 
discovered, that he who appeared worthy, only appeared so, “ his 
bishopric let another take!’ Christ’s kingdom is administered through 
personal character. To be a true Christian, a person must be a truly 
good man. To be a true minister, a man must be a faithful servant of 
Christ. It cannot be, that through a form, some whole classes of men 
are true ministers in Christ’s church, and, through defect of form, other 
entire classes, merely pretenders ; personal character in neither case 
affecting the question. Present to us, then, a faithful man, labouring 
in the ministry, to preach Christ’s pure truth, and to accomplish by it 
all its saving purposes, and we own him a true minister, even though 
to us his entrance on the work may appear to have been irregular, or 
though he may minister in a fellowship, deemed by us, in many things 
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erroneous. Perhaps he entered both by right forms, and with a true 
heart, and was approved from the beginning by the Great Master. 
Perhaps he entered with upright mind, but through mistake by unscrip- 
tural modes, and the Master forgives the error, approving the integrity. 
It may be, his entrance was unworthy and disapproved, but Christ has 
given him repentance of that great sin, and has sealed both his pardon, 
and his call, by bestowing on him a holy and an honest zeal. However 
this may be, he is now called, and chosen, and faithful. This sufficeth. 
Under the Gospel, he is not a Jew who is one outwardly ; he is not a 
priest who is one outwardly. 

If it be urged, that to make a man’s personal fidelity in preaching 
true doctrine the mark of a valid ministry, is to make it impossible to 
be discerned amidst innumerable uncertainties of character, and 
diversities of opinion; the answer is, that it is much more easy for 
it to be thus known, difficult as the inquiry so conducted may be, than 
by tracing it through the endless genealogies of the apostolic succession. 
If it be objected, that we thus make churches to be judges of ministers 
by their characters, whereas Jesus said of wicked ministers in his own 
time, ‘‘ the scribes and pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all therefore that 
they command you, that observe and do; but do not ye after their 
works, for they say, but do not ;”—the answer is, that same Jesus also 
said, ‘‘ Beware of false prophets, who shall come unto you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. By their fruits ye 
shall know them ;” in which words the people are instructed to judge 
of the pretensions of those who undertake to teach them, and to make 
the personal character of those teachers the rule of their judgment. It 
is not necessary to the present argument that we should set forth at 
length what is required in the New Testament, to constitute a true min- 
ister of Christ. How he must be an example of the virtues he enforces ; 
a possessor of the religion he would produce in others; affectionately 
zealous for Christ ; faithful in the truth ; patient in suffering ; pitiful 
of souls; gifted with thought, feeling, and utterance, that he may be 
apt to teach; a labourer, a soldier, a witness, a shepherd, a steward ;. 
wholly given to his office ; not counting his life so dear as his work. Our 
business is not to describe the good minister, but to prove that the good 
minister is the true one ; that the ministry exercised by such men is 
valid by the approval of Christ, wherever it is found, inasmuch as the 
graces, the gifts, the virtues, the desires they possess—severally rare and 
precious—far more so in their combination in the same men, are the 
bestowments of Him, who ascended on high to give such gifts to the 
men whom he would constitute in his church, apostles, evangelists, pas- 
tors, and teachers ; and inasmuch as where he gave the gifts, he must 
have intended them to be thus employed, and must approve that they 
should be employed as he intended. The good minister is the true 
minister. Let every man be thoroughly persuaded in his own mind to 
N.S. VOL. VI. c 
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what community of Christians he should be united: but let him seek 
within it a faithful ministry ; and if he find it not there accessible by 
him, let him seek it in other fellowships ; for, not the form, but the 
power—not the letter, but the spirit, is the proof of a valid Christian 
ministry. 

It may be objected, that things which differ are confounded when the 
validity of the ministry is made to depend on the moral and gracious 
qualifications of those by whom it is held and discharged, for that there 
may be a true ministry in the hands of a bad man, as he may be duly 
and lawfully a magistrate, who is yet tyrannous, or unjust, in his rule ; 
and he who is unfaithful to his master, may still be really a servant. 
Let it be admitted, though with reserve, that in civil offices this may be 
80; we, nevertheless, deny that so it can be in the Christian ministry. 
We allow, that through error, or corruption, the church may constitute 
him an orderly minister, who being an evil man, cannot hold or exercise 
a ministry, rendered valid by the approval of Christ. No less do we 
admit, that the office of the ministry considered abstractly in itself, is a 
good work, by whomsoever held. But neither of these admissions 
touches the point in question, which really and exactly is, by what 
men is a true and valid ministry held and exercised? And our assertion 
is, that no man not qualified for the work by appropriate excellencies 
of character and mind, can have a ministry true and valid as held 
by him. Which assertion we prove by the three following considera- 
tions. 

I. When the question is discussed by the apostle Paul, what shall 
qualify a man for the work of a bishop; and when he is purposely 
giving precise instructions relative to the appointment of ministers, he 
mentions none but qualifications of character and mind, while these he 
enumerates at large, and expressly requires. Now, whatever is required 
to qualify a man for an office, must be essential to his holding it in a 
legitimate, valid way. He, therefore, that enters the ministry, and 
remains in the ministry, destitute of the qualifications represented as 
necessary by the apostle, is no minister of Christ, according to this 
inspired rule. By the law of Moses no man might be priest who was 
deformed in person. By the law of Christ no man may be a minister 
who is unsound in Christian character. As far as the evidence in the 
two cases may be equal, the Christian ministry is as much profaned, 
and is as unlawfully held, when a man without faith or love, is intro- 
duced into that office ; as would have been the Levitical priesthood, by 
the appointment to it of one blind of an eye, or wanting a limb. 

The effect on the argument respecting a valid ministry, of the instruc- 
tions given by the apostle Paul to Timothy, as to the brethren whom he 
should ordain elders, is totally different from that of similar represen- 
tations when addressed to ministers already ordained, as rules of their 
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duty. They stand as qualifications for the ministry. Now, in no 
case can any man hold office with valid warrant, who entered it destitute 
of the qualifications required by the authority with which its appoint- 
ment and regulations originated. There have been in this land various 
qualifications for offices appointed by law—property, age, religious 
opinions. In any such case, wherever it was ascertained that a man 
had entered office without the legal qualification, that was sufficient to 
vitiate his title, annul his appointment, and secure his ejection. A dis- 
qualified man cannot hold a valid office. No form of appointment can 
remedy disqualification. No order of the church can confer a valid 
ministry on one disqualified by apostolic canon for entrance on it. The 
nature of the qualifications for the ministry being moral, and the min- 
istry being exercised under an economy of grace, it may be that the 
acquisition of gracious fitness for the work by him who entered it disqual- 
ified, may heal that original defect, and constitute his ministry valid. 
But this consideration does not in the least weaken the argument, that 
gracious, moral, and mental gifts are essential to a valid Gospel min- 
istry ; on the contrary, it adds to it strength and confirmation. 

II. The second proof is, that all the denunciations contained in the 
New Testament against any as not true ministers of Christ, are founded 
on their false doctrine, unsound characters, or evil lives—never on 
defects of forms, or irregularity of ordination. The false teacher is the 
teacher of false doctrine. The schismatic is found in the regular and 
orderly elderships. Also, of your own selves ; of you the present elders 
of Ephesus, or your regular successors, shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away disciples after them. The men on whom fell 
the awful rebukes of Peter and Jude, as false teachers, were ungodly 
men, on whom no ordination, not even that of an apostle, could have 
conferred a valid ministry ; but whom, had they been as good men as 
they were bad, no conscientious or unintentional error in respect of 
forms, would have prevented: those apostles from hailing as brethren 
beloved in the faith and patience of the saints. 

III. The third proof is, that the Christian ministry is a spiritual 
agency, employing spiritual means, and aiming at spiritual results: 
Those who labour in it are to employ no carnal weapons of force, or 
bribe, or policy. They are not to accomplish their objects by mere 
forms or rites, however accurately administered. Instituted forms they 
are indeed to employ, but only as moral means to exhibit and enforce 
truth, to instruct the understandings, and so to impress the consciences 
and hearts of men. Christian rites embody, exhibit, and enforce Chris- 
tian truths. Apart from those truths they have no signification, 
Except as vehicles of those truths they have no efficacy. They are one 
mode of bringing truth to act on mind, as preaching is another mode 
for accomplishing the same end. But it is only as modes that these 
two forms of administering truth differ. The efficacy in both cases 
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is of the same nature, and derived from the same source. In both 
cases the moral powers of intelligent minds, are to be acted upon through 
the understanding. In both, truths appropriate to influence the 
conscience and heart, are to be presented to the understanding for that 
purpose. In both, divine influence works in the mind, that truth may 
have its due effect. There is nothing more sacred in administering an 
ordinance, than in preaching a sermon. The form of administration 
acquires additional solemnity and impressiveness, when significant 
actions and emblems are added to verbal declarations of truth. But, 
the signs that exhibit, and the words that declare truth, have each an 
equal, and a like sanctity, namely, that alone which they derive from a 
divine appointment to convey truth, and to promote salvation. For 
such an office, aiming at such ends, and employing such instrumental- 
ities, reason, as well as scripture, assures us, that the true qualifications 
must be found in character—and he who holds an office, on the ground 
of possessing right qualifications, holds it validly. Even in respect to 
the manner of administering Christian rites, moral impression is far more 
important than that which is merely scenic. That they should be dis- 
pensed by a minister revered as a good man, with Christian affection and 
faithful statements of truth, will far more avail to that success which is 
connected either with a blessing from God, or an impression on man, 
than that they should be surrounded with splendour, or enforced by 
exclusive official claims. Even here, character is the true qualification for 
service. Gifts, and graces, and desires are a valid call to him who pos- 
sesses them into the sacred ministry. These discerned and approved 
by the church will secure his orderly entrance on the work: If the 
Gospel ministry were chiefly an office for the administration of rites, 
and realised its success by the accuracy of that service, then under the 
new, as well as under the old economy, a comely and vigorous person, 
and a formal title, would constitute the true qualifications and validity. 
But if that ministry have for its instrument truth, and for its object the 
salvation of men, through the formation of their characters to true good- 
ness, by faith in Christ, then must its qualifications be sought in the 
soul, not in the body; in the spirit, not in the letter; and the good 
minister is the true minister of Christ. 

In vindicating the Congregational pastorate as a true ministry, as it 
is on the one hand necessary to show that it has a validity, higher than 
any which forms could possibly convey, consisting in the sanction of 
Jesus Christ—so on the other, it is needful to prove it is possessed of 
the advantages that arise from a sufficient and scriptural order. The 
church is a society—the ministry is an office—there are laws and forms 
for their government—the validity that is given by Christ to the min- 
istry is administered among men. The validity which men cannot bes- 
tow, they may discern. The validity which forms cannot impart, they 
may attest. The true ministry, though bestowed immediately by 
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Christ, he requires the possessor to exercise in his church, in an orderly 
compliance with appointed forms. There is a union or combination of 
the heavenly and the human in all Gospel administrations ; heavenly 
influence, and human order ; both are indispensable—the two are har- 
monious. If an accurate form make a valid ministry; and a valid 
ministry an efficacious sacrament ; and an efficacious sacrament a true 
Christian—if such results always attend the appointed form, and can 
never be without it—then the Gospel is administered mechanically. If 
direct heavenly influences on individual minds were the sole medium of 
Gospel administration, then would no place be found for the order, 
without which, combined human agency is impossible. In the economy 
of the Gospel, each has its place, and both work with a mutual, a reci- 
procal helpfulness. In conducting the Christian ministry the due con- 
nexion is observed, when by appointed means divine influence is sought. 
In appointing the Christian ministry, that same connexion is recognised 
when the possession of divine influence is required as the qual- 
ification for the office. As in both procedures there may be failure, 
the exercise of the ministry is deemed ineffectual when divine 
influence is not obtained, and the appointment to the ministry is con- 
sidered invalid where it comes to be proved, that divine grace was not 
possessed. In the one case, men are not made.true Christians ; in the 
other, they are not constituted true ministers. In both cases, there were 
forms—in both they might be accurate—in both they might have their 
value and use—but in both they are seen to be subordinate to validity ; 
not to confer it, but to fail for want of it. 

Then as the ministry being an office exercised in a human society 
according to prescribed forms, must generally have its orderly appoint- 
ment, in what shall that consist? Doubtless in the approval of the 
society, the sanction of the church in which the office is to be dis- 
charged. The church may have both its authority, and its rules for 
this procedure from a higher authority—that on which its own exist- 
ence rests; but the church has from the Lord the administrative power 
in this important affair. We use the word church to include such 
Christian societies, and their elders, as may stand in any connexion 
with the introduction. of a minister into the sacred office and work. 
Such sanction our pastors have entire and full. The churches to 
which they originally belong, with thelr elders, encourage, it may be 
originate, their first movements. The elders, tutors, and presiding autho- 
rities of the schools of the prophets sanction their advancement in their 
course, by superintending their preparatory studies. The churches in 
which they are to exercise their ministry introduce them into the pastoral 
office by express and solemn invitation toit. The churches around, and 
their elders, with and among whom they are to have their future minis- 
terial standing, and their extended ministerial fellowship, complete by 
their concurrence whatever can be deemed necessary to a complete and 
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valid order in the office of the ministry. But all this is conducted in pro- 
fessed subordination to a higher validity discerned and recognized. 
The church gives its sanction for order, because it judges Christ has 
given His for validity. The principle is sound and scriptural. In its 
administration human ignorance and infirmity must needs occasion 
many a mistake, many a failure. But there is the principle. It is 
not, you are a minister of Christ because you are appointed by the 
church ; but, the church receives you as a minister because its judg- 
ment is that Christ has sent you to be such. Meanwhile, both your 
professions, and its sanction of them, are as in His sight, and await his 
blessing or his blight in this world, his acceptance or rejection in 
another. 

Now nothing can be more reasonable, nothing more necessary than 
such procedures as these, to give ordinarily the sanction of human 
order to the sacred ministry. In regard to the individuals who become 
ministers, how necessary must such sanction be to those who are really 
qualified for the office, and are therefore filled with humility, mistrust 
of self, fear of failure, solicitude to be right, awful sense of the sacred- 
ness and responsibility of the desired office, and deep consciousness of 
both unworthiness and unfitness for it. Who in such an affair would 
not lean on the advice, the prayers, the sanction of his brethren? 
Who, not sure that he is inspired, and able by miracles to prove to 
others that he is so, would not submit his supposed mission by Christ 
into his service, to the judgment of the church? But it is not merely 
or principally as it affects the individual who is to exercise the office, 
that the importance and necessity of the sanction of order in the 
ministry is seen. How much more strongly does this view present 
itself, when it is considered that the ministry is not a personal affair. 
It is not a question which concerns only the individual whether he 
shall be a minister. It deeply concerns others too. Many must sanc- 
tion him in the office by receiving his ministrations. Many must 
assume responsibility by joining with him in them. It concerns the 
good of the church, the honour of religion, the cause of truth, who 
shall be ministers. The character is public, the interest is public, and 
that the sanction should be no less, is the dictate of reason. 

Then Congregationalists have their ordination solemnities. If it 
were of consequence to prove the fact, they are as well able as any 
other body of Christians, to prove that ordination has reached their 
ministers in an unbroken succession from the Apostles. But this is 
little to them who do not believe it a circumstance necessary to com- 
plete either the validity or the order of their ministry. The fact may 
have its use, as it serves to prove that the entire claim now urged by 
Episcopalians to an exclusive succession from the Apostles, rests not 
on an uninterrupted line of ordinations simply, but of ordinations of a 
particular class and form; namely, those of diocesan episcopacy. 
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And all who know what a matter of doubtful disputation that episco- 
pacy is, on what slender grounds it rests, may well be sad, if they are 
not surprised, that its advocates should condemn all who doubt or 
differ on that one point as without a church, without a ministry, with- 
out a Christian ordinance; and their salvation in jeopardy, as being 
without a promise, if not absolutely without a possibility. But Con- 
gregationalists have ordination solemnities of which they venture to 
think and say— 
“ How decent, and how wise, 
How glorious to behold, 
Beyond the pomp that charms the eyes, 
And rites adorned with gold.” 


In these services ordinarily, all those bear a part who have been 
engaged in the previous steps by which the young pastor has arrived at 
this actual entrance on his office and work. There is generally promi- 
nent in the proceedings the elder, who as pastor of the brother now 
himself to enter on that work, sanctioned his first desires for the office, 
of a bishop. There are present to concur and assist, almost invariably, 
the tutors, who trained the young prophet for his work. There are the 
elders of surrounding churches to bid him welcome, as a brother 
beloved, to their ministerial fellowship. There is the church, by whose 
sanction and express desire, the whole procedure takes place, witnessing 
and consenting, if not acting in it. There are the members as well as 
the officers of surrounding churches, who give silent but real assent, and 
gain that knowledge of the pastor and the church, and of their pro- 
ceedings, on which they may safely proceed in intercommunion with 
them. 

These are all the solemnities that can be required. There are on 
the part of the pastor ordained, declaration of character, confession of 
faith, dedication to the work. There are the adducement of scriptural 
principles and authority to warrant the procedure—the enforcement of 
truths and duties appropriate—the devout recognition of God—the 
race of the father, the mediation and kingly authority of the Son, 
the work and influence of the Holy Spirit—the solemn designation, 
of the pastor ordained to his work by dedicating prayer, usually accom- 
panied with imposition of hands by the assembled elders, as an action 
for such a purpose decent, reverent, and scriptural. 

Yet in the ordination of a Congregational pastor there is no assump- 
tion of anything resembling hierarchial authority. By this proceeding 
it is not professed that office is conferred, character imparted, gifts be- 
stowed, or authority conveyed. It is an affair of order, and no more. 
It declares, and assures the due observance and godly order in all the 
preceding steps by which the ordained pastor has entered on his work. 
It completes and solemnizes his actual entrance on all pastoral engage- 
ments. Ordination among Congregationalists stands in the same 
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relation to the sacred office that inaugural solemnities hold in respect 
to civil offices. Coronation does not make aking. It solemnizes the 
entrance on kingly dignities and functions, of him who is already king 
by laws and rights which coronation does not impart, or even confirm, 
but only celebrates and publishes. It is true that among Congregation- 
alists, pastors till ordained, do not administer the Christian rites of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, but this does not arise from belief that 
the fact of ordination gives a character to the man, and therefore to the 
ordinances ministered by him which they would not otherwise possess, 
and without which they would be invalid and inefficacious. It also isa 
rule and an affair of order. And order is a consideration and principle 
quite strong enough to sustain such a custom, and to give it all requisite 
force, without resorting forits maintenance to notions of hierarchial autho- 
rity, or priestly superstition. If of self-will and conceit a young minister 
would not among us be ordained, or would, though intending ordination, 
previously enter on all pastoral functions, he walks disorderly. He 
gives by whom order is contemned, little proof of the validity of his 
ministry. His brethren leave him to his course, telling him they “‘ have 
no such custom, neither the churches of God.” If circumstances 
unavoidable and lamented, rendering the attainment of ordination im- 
practicable, compel a devoted man, though unordained, to administer 
sacred ordinances, the validity of such acts would not be impeached by 
consistent Congregationalists. If scruples evidently conscientious, and 
quite insurmountable, lead a brother faithful and beloved to decline 
ordination, his so sustaining the pastoral character and functions would 
be an occasion no doubt for deep regret, yet for wise and Christian for- 
bearance. Surrounding churches and pastors must pursue a course that 
would first vindicate their own conscientious conviction of Scriptural 
order, and of its divine authority, and would then manifest respect for 
the conscience of another man when swayed by what is deemed error. 
Order is a grave and venerable principle. It has distinct and sufficient 
grounds on which to rest. It is only damaged and weakened when it is 
mingled and confused with the distinct question of validity, much more 
when it is exalted above, and made in fact to impart, this really higher 
and more sacred claim. 

Congregational pastors thus ordained may on every ground of piety, 
scripture, and reason, feel a calm, sustained satisfaction as to the order 
of their ministry. It is marked neither by presumption, nor by confu- 
sion, nor by desecration. Its force of order has not failed under two 
centuries of administration. If it is not ordered according to a distinct 
platform of appointed proceedings exhibited in the mount of oracle, the 
New Testament, it is because no such minute instructions are given 
there, but it is ordered according to apostolic principle and spirit we are 
sure, and as nearly accordant with apostolic precedent as we can discern 
and attain. If to this solid satisfaction as to their order, not orders, 
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they can add the testimony of their conscience that not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God they have their conversation among 
their people—are actuated by right motives, governed by right princi- 
ples, aiming at right ends in their work—with how unmoved mind may 
they, secure in the approval of Christ, listen to the anathema of man, 
knowing well that the curse causeless will never come. And their 
people may with a like confidence receive their ministrations, not doubt- 
ing that of whom they learned the truth they may accept the signs of 
the Gospel—that through whom the grace of God reached their hearts, 
the blessing of God will rest on their worship. 

If our Episcopalian brethren allege,—‘* Your churches are themselves 
disorderly, they cannot therefore originate and maintain an orderly 
ministry. They are in a schism which vitiates every thing connected 
with them—their fellowship, their ministry, their ordinances. And all 
this because of their separation from us the true body, the only church 
of Christ in this land, through whom alone any ecclesiastical connexion 
with the apostles can be maintained.” To this we reply, the separation 
from you commenced by our fathers, and continued by us, is necessary, 
lawful, and scriptural, It does not sever us from the apostles, it unites 
us to them. We have left you in nothing wherein you are apostolic. In 
those things wherein you are not apostolic we have left you that we 
might in them obey and imitate the apostles. The true fellowship with 
the apostles is maintained through their infallible writings, not through 
the traditions and practices of fallible men. The Scripture knows of no 
spiritual succession but that maintained by oneness of faith, and resem- 
blance of character. They only are the seed of Abraham, who partake 
of the faith of Abraham. Your church set up in things divine, an 
authority to which conscience would not allow our fathers to submit— 
the authority of man. Your church sought to compel their submission 
to that authority by force and penalties. Your church employed these 
weapons to enforce the decisions of that authority in things confessedly 
subordinate and indifferent. Our fathers appealed from men to God ; 
from canons of convocation and acts of parliament, to the Scriptures 
of the apostles. Herein we justify them. We assert that they did not 
lose, but gain a true apostolicity, a valid church status, by this course. 
They built, and we build on the foundation of the apostles and prophets. 
In this matter we cannot yield. We believe ourselves not inferior to 
you. We believe our entire difference from you, carries us so much 
nearer to the apostles. In this belief we refer the whole case to the 
supreme and final adjudication of the last day. ‘The Lord judge 
between-us and you.” 

Yet would we walk in these things by rules of charity. It is not 
our judgment that precise, minute agreement in forms, is essential even 
to order, much less to validity in the Gospel ministry. We think there 
may be the substance of order—all that is essential to it—under diver- 
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sified forms of administration. Such differences seem to us occasions 
for forbearance, for charity. We may think the order adopted by other 
churches faulty, without concluding that it is utterly insufficient, much 
more without condemning as altogether invalid, the ministry that is 
thus deemed defective in forms aud modes. That ministry, under 
whatever forms appointed, we hail as valid, in which we can discern the 
purity of truth and the power of the Spirit, labour for the salvation of 
men, and zeal for the honour of Christ. With that ministry we are 
prepared to hold fellowship as orderly, wherein our brethren as servants 
of Christ are humbly labouring with the sanction of those churches 
which they conscientiously, though it may be erroneously, believe to 
be ordered in accordance with the will of our common master and 
head. 





ON “JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir.—Will you make room in the forthcoming number of your 
magazine for a few thoughts on the way in which God is set forth in 
the Bible, as making righteous the ungodly? The subject appears to 
me peculiarly important now, amid so much prevailing Puseyism and 
Romanism ; whence there springs to us all, perhaps, not a little 
danger of exaggerating the works of man, and of depreciating the 
works of God. For, of the works of God, does the righteousness with 
which God makes the sinner righteous, by the very terms of it, wholly 
consist, as appears also from both Testaments. 

The most likely way of getting a clear idea on this subject, is to look 
at what those men have done who are spoken of in the word of God, 
as righteous men. Such is one of the first names in the history of the 
church of Christ :—the third man ; the second son and brother; the 
first recorded believer in Christ, and the first martyr—Abel. He is 
emphatically pronounced “ righteous” by our Lord; his name, righte- 
ous Abel—his blood (which is his life,) righteous blood. Safely, then, 
may we go upon the fact, that we have here a righteous man; and 
hence an unfolding of what we are to understand by righteousness. 
That Abel was born in the moral likeness of his fallen father and 
mother, and was, therefore, by his birth, a sinner, we need not stay to 
prove ; and that he is, therefore, of that number about whom the Holy 
Ghost has declared, “‘ that there is none righteous, no, not one.” 
Along with the rest of mankind, the Scripture has shut him up, as in 
one world under (as a firmament of) sin. Here are two facts, then: 
Abel was born in sin ; he died in righteousness. The question is, how 
came he by that righteousness? and of what did it consist? The 
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utmost light thrown on this subject is in Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews, 
where we learn that Abel’s righteousness was, as to its principle within 
him, by believing, that unmixed believing, whose spring is God ; hence 
called by our Lord, “ God’s believing ;’ and its dwelling-place on ~ 
earth, the believer’s heart. Abel’s proof of his belief was his bringing 
near towards the place of worship an offering of blood; perhaps a 
lamb, a figure of the great atonement to be made for sin. Hence it 
may be Jesus Christ is named in the Revelations to John, “ the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world :’” by the last part of which 
expression, Jesus, when on earth, marked the time when Abel offered, 
and fell a sacrifice. Having thus shown his belief in God by bringing 
near the lamb ; having poured out the blood ; laid the parts in order 
on the altar of earth; uttered over it some confession and prayer to 
the unseen God ; having prayed over this shadow of the great atoning 
sacrifice—Himself hereafter in the end of the world to be offered once 
for all—Abel having begged of God that the lamb might be reckoned 
the sinner, not he; that the sin might, by the will of God, be taken 
away from Abel, and laid upon the lamb; that sin might be reckoned 
to the lamb, righteousnesss to its offerer ;—having thus poured out his 
sinful heart over the sacrifice before God, until all the sin of that heart 
had become, so to speak, emptied out of the spirit of Abel upon the 
atoning victim:—then, whilst yet watching into his prayers for the 
great result ; waiting on the Lord in his own way, there came down a 
stream of fire upon the sacrifice, now, in God’s estimation, and in 
answer to Abel’s prayer, filled, impregnated, saturated, overflowed with 
Abel’s guilt ; in token that God could both be righteous, and make 
righteous him that believeth into Jesus; that he was at once so holy 
as not to bear with, but to burn up, the sin; so merciful as to save the 
sinner. Whilst the fire wholly swallowed up the offering, the sinner, 
now made righteous, it did as wholly spare, to perceive that all his sins 
had been consumed, taken away, annihilated ; inasmuch as the sin- 
offering (regarded by God as if its nature were all guilt, no longer 
lamb, before the fire came down; hence duapria, means both “ sin” 
and “‘ sin-offering,”) had been made utterly to disappear; so, when 
Abel’s sins were sought for, they could no more be found. Now, had 
there ever been a sin-offering partly accepted by fire from heaven, 
partly not ; any example in the Old Testament of one portion of the 
victim remaining unconsumed, then might there be degrees of righte- 
ousness for the sinner; but if, as the truth is, the offering was either 
wholly accepted, as Abel’s, by God witnessing on his gifts in the fire of 
His own presence ; or not at all accepted, as Cain’s, because of no 
blood in it ; and not brought near in God’s own way; then, it appears, 
even from the Old Testament, that a man cannot be partially righteous 
and partially guilty ; but must be either wholly guilty in the sight of 
God, or else as righteous as is the person by believing into whom he 
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becomes so; that is, as righteous as Jehovah himself. ‘“ He that 
doeth righteousness is righteous, even as He is righteous.” It is need- 
less to urge that the efficacy of Abel’s sacrifice all dwelt in Him whom 
the lamb represented, the appointed Lamb of God; who had bidden it 
to be offered, and who was about to become the Son of man, that he 
might die, and essentially atone for sin. 

There might be brought forward in further illustration, the example 
of Abraham presenting Isaac to God ; when he became righteous by 
believing, and there was given to him a new manifestation of the Lord 
his righteousness. He offered Isaac as he was bidden, who was xot 
accepted; but he offered a ram which God had provided; that was. 
He unloosed the bonds of death that had bound his son, whom he 
received in a figure from the dead; as now, therefore, in the state of 
resurrection. Abraham, for the first time, now saw what kind of 
person would be the Redeemer of the world ; that He would die, and 
make all sin disappear, as had been shown to him in the annihilation 
of the ram by fire; and then that the Redeemer would remain, as his 
own Isaac remained beside him, living in the state of resurrection, in 
the form of a Son of man. The righteousness of Abraham was neither 
in Isaac nor in himself, but in some one whom the ram, that had been 
burned, prefigured; for whom the time had plainly not yet arrived 
that he should come into the world. Might not reference likewise be 
made to the ground on which the destroying angel passed over all the 
houses of the Israelites, on the memorable night in Egypt ; when he 
freed them, at once, because of the blood of the paschal lamb, not only 
from the bondage of Egypt, but from a much deeper bondage ; when 
he sent them all forth as one righteous family of his, having shown to 
them, in their obedience to him, in wholly burning up the remainder 
of their paschal sacrifice, that he retained no remembrance of all the 
sins which they and their fathers had committed in Egypt during four 
hundred and thirty years. In Moses, as the representative of the 
people, was there the same principle of believing as before in Abel and 
in Abraham ; and it was accompanied by the same results. The anger 
of God was all poured as on the paschal lamb ; and every Israelite was 
spared. The eye of the angel of the covenant looked on the blood on 
their door-posts in that night; and in the annihilating power of His 
glance, the blood and the guilt which it atoned for at once disap- 
peared, 

Is not also in direct corroboration of this way of making righteous, 
the burning of the offerings of Moses and Aaron on behalf, and in the 
sight of all Israel, at the dedication of the tabernacle ; when the fire 
came forth from the presence of the Lord to blaze on, and make to van- 
ish away the offerings, in token that the sins had disappeared ; while 
the people were left alive to fall on their faces, and do homage to that 
Jehovah who had thus manifested, in one unfolding, “‘ mercy and truth 
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meeting ; righteousness and peace embracing ?”’ How distinct from the 
persons themselves were these sacrifices, which became accepted instead 
of them; which became their righteousness, as the sacrifices of the law 
are indeed often called! Is it not, also, a striking figure of the wor- 
ship hereafter to be given to the Lord Jesus Christ ; that it was before 
THE ACCEPTED SACRIFICE, that all the people adoringly fell. 

Is there not, too, in the offering presented by the father and mother 
of Samson before his birth, a striking view of what it was in those days 
that enabled men to see God and live? Did they not in obedience to 
the command of the angel of Jehovah present upon the top of the rock 
a sacrifice for a burnt-offering, whilst the angel did wondrously ; in 
other words, manifested himself as the wonderful angel; wholly mak- 
ing their offering to disappear, to teach them that their sins were gone, 
that they would not die, while he went up to heaven in their sight in 
that uncreated flame which had been poured, and from his own pre- 
sence, upon their gifts ? 

Doubtless none of these manifestations would have been made but 
for Christ’s sake ; He is the beginning and the end of them; the first 
and the last. The Holy Spirit had given them forth as shadows of the 
essential sacrifice. He had propoundedthem by the great reality existing 
in the depths of His own mind. A more full and clear illustration, 
indeed, than any that has been mentioned, is in the history of the 
prophet Elijah, when he confronted and confounded the prophets of 
Baal on Mount Carmel. There God made Elijah righteous in the sight 
of all Israel. He built an altar. He sacrificed a bullock. He prayed 
and confessed over the sacrifice. He pleaded God’s covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In other words, he pleaded Christ, so 
far as he had, in that age, become revealed. Then, the fire came down, 
when Elijah’s sins had been transferred, by the will of God, from him 
to his sacrifice. The fire devoured everything—the bullock—the 
wood—the stones—the dust—the waters in the trench around the altar 
—made all disappear—and therefore all Elijah’s sins—and there 
stood Elijah, righteous by faithin God. Now, it is to be observed, that 
the fire came downas vigorously on the sacrifice of Elijah, as it had come 
down on Abel’s, ages before ; and it did not yet say, “‘enough;’’ no, 
nor would that fire ever have said enough, unless it had been directed 
to fall upon the person of the incarnate Son of God. What presump- 
tion and blindness in one, no more than man, to undertake to feed that 
flame! It was by preying on the soul of the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
it became satisfied. It was when He, through the Eternal Spirit, offered 
himself without spot to God. It was not on his body but on his soul 
that it first fell, and when it had flamed to the point of separating his 
soul from his body in death; it desired no more. When it could be 
said with truth, that the Son of God had died: then was satisfaction 
made to God for all the spiritually dead generations of the family of 
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man. The satisfaction of God was proved in the resurrection of Christ. 
His dead body was the sacrifice ; His resurrection, its acceptance by 
fire from heaven. All the fire of the Divine Nature, fell on His dead 
body, on the morning of his resurrection, not to annihilate, but to 
quicken ; to swallow up with life. And from that moment there is 
ONE SACRIFICE in a state of already and unchangeable acceptance 
before God in heaven, for all the sons of men; but especially for all 
believers, whose sins were swallowed up with oblivion; when their 
sacrifice was swallowed up into life. e 


I am, my dear Sir, affectionately yours, 
G. BARROW KIDD. 


NOTES OF A DISCOURSE BY THE REY. MATTHEW HENRY. 


The following outline is transcribed from the original manuscript, 
written on a half-sheet of small post doubled, with a margin in which 
the notes inserted at the foot of our pages, are written. It bears the 
date of “Nov. 1, 1696,” and was therefore written when Mr. Henry 
was at Chester, and in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 


** Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree.””— 
1 Pet. ii. 24. 

The truth contained in these words is as great, and of as great con- 
sequence, as any in the Scriptures. We had it opened at large last 
Sabbath day, from Heb. ix. 28. While we are conscious to ourselves 
of so much guilt, and cannot but be aware of the consequences of it, 
it must needs be a relief to an awakened conscience, to hear of a cer- 
tain way to get clear of it. Behold, here is such a way—here is one 
that bore our sins. If you ask ; of whom speaketh the Apostle this? 
It can be meant only of Christ. How he bore our sins, you heard 
before: here ’tis said, 

1. He did it his own self—és dvris— tis very emphatical, ’tis a re- 
dundance of expression, and yet really comes short in signification of 
that great love. 

(1.) He did it Aimself alone*—himself and no other with him—and 
he needed no other; he was himself sufficient for the undertaking. 
No other was to share in the glory, and therefore no other was to bear 
part in the undertaking. He trod the wine-press alone, Isa. liii. 3. 5. 
Deut. xxxii. 12. This was typified by the high priest’s making atone- 
ment alone, Lev. xiv. 17.¢ The whole weight lay upon the shoulders 
of one. He could have summoned in the assistance of legions of angels ; 





* Some observe x» frequently used in Isa. liii. 
+ How will ye answer it that make other propitiatory sacrifices, as the Papists ? 
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but the angel appeared at a distance, Luke xxii. 43. When Christ 
entered upon his sufferings, his disciples forsook him, Matt. xxvi. 56. 

(2.) He did it by himself. As he had no assistants, so he had no 
instruments. We find in temporal salvations he used the agency of 
men, that came to the help of the Lord against the mighty. But when 
this great work was to be done, he employed no others, but by himself 
he did it, Heb. i. 3. He useth ministers in proclaiming the salvation, 
and in carrying on the work ; but he wrought it out dy himself. In 
other sacrifices, there must be an offerer, an offering, a priest, an altar; 
but in this, Christ himself was all. He is the Alpha and the Omega of 
it—all in all in it—for his heart was upon it. 

(3.) He acted in it like himself. There is an emphasis of honor in 
it—like that, Ps. lxxxvii. 5. The highest himself—q. d. let me alone 
to do it. This work of taking away sin, God doth in a special manner 
glory in, as Isa. xliii. 25, comp. v. 22. This was the mighty He who 
undertook that which no one else durst—not like himself as God, but 
like himself as Mediator. Notice is taken of this himself, Matt. viii. 17. 
None was found worthy of the honour but the Lamb that was slain, 
Rev. v. 2. comp. v. 9. 

(4.) The dvrds may stand in opposition to the jyév»—the sin was ours, 
the burthen his—we the offenders, he the sufferer. It adds very much 
of lustre to the work of redemption to compare the Redeemer and the 
redeemed. Whose were the sins ?—ours, who are so mean, so vile, so 
unworthy, no great loss if we had sunk under them eternally. But 
who bore them ? He, who was the brightness of his Father’s glory, 
Heb. i. 3.* He who had no need of us, bore our sins who could make 
him no returns—the just, for the unjust, 1 Pet. iii. 18.—He who knew 
no sin, for us who knew no righteousness, 2 Cor. v.21. What is man? 
Ps. viii. 4. 

2. He did it in his own body, i.e. in his human nature. Sometimes 
he is said to make his soul an offering, Isa. liii. 10., and he committed 
his spirit in his life into the hands of his Father—here his body, comp. 
Heb. x, 10., and Col. i. 21, 22. The shedding of the blood of Christ, 
which is the vehicle of the animal spirit, and the nexus between soul: 
and body, is often said to make atonement. Heb. ix. 22. The bodies 
of the beasts were offered in sacrifice. Heb. xiii. 11, 12. He bore our 
sins when he was in the body, and tabernacled it among us—he did 
not bear them to heaven, for by bearing them to the cross he bore 
them away. But it is here called his own body. 

(1.) Because it was prepared for him to this very end, that in that 
body he should bear our sins, Heb. x. 5. It answers to mine ear hast 
thou bored, Ps. xl. 6. Gr. a body thou hast fitted me. That must 





* He restored that which he took not away, Ps. Ixix. 4. 
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needs be fit for the purpose which infinite wisdom provided. ’Twas 
prepared for him in the divine counsels from eternity, prepared for him 
in the fulness of time ; when the first begotten is brought into the 
world, he refers himself to the book of the Eternal Decrees. There 
had need be preparation of this tabernacle which was to be so inhabited. 
And yet there appears not to have been any visible difference. 

(2.) Because he had a propriety in it. ’Twas his own, so as our 
bodies are not onr own. 1 Cor. vi. 20., bodies are his—the body is for 
the Lord. But Christ’s was his own, see John x. 18, he was the absolute 
lord of his own life. If it had not been thus Ais own, he could not 
have offered it up. Should we give our bodies, or the fruit of our 
bodies, for the sin of our souls, it would be robbery for burnt offerings ; 
but Christ’s was his own—while it remained it was in his own person, 
yet he kept back no part of the price. He bore our sins in his body, 
therefore in the feast upon the sacrifice, ’tis his body that we commu- 
nicate of. 1 Cor. x. 16.—his body broken, i. e. the benefits that accrue 
to us by the breaking of his body. 

3. He did it on the tree. You know what that tree was. ”*Twas the 
cross, on which he suffered. He bore our sins fo the tree, and bore 
them on the tree. When he died upon the tree, ’twas as a sacrifice for 
our sins—there he suffered—there he died. 

(1.) "Twas to him a shamefui (cursed) tree. There was a public 
curse affixed to him that was hanged, Gal. iii. 13. referring to Deut. 
xxi. 23. He was hanged up between heaven and earth, as if he had 
been unworthy of either, and abandoned by both; but really to recon- 
cile them, and in a happy sense to bring heaven and earth together. 
The death of the cross was a slave’s death—had a public mark of igno- 
miny put upon it. 

(2.) *Twas to us a blessed tree. The cross is called a tree, because, 
whatever it was to him, to us it was like Aaron’s dry rod that blossomed. 
We sinned by a tree, Gen. iii—saved by a tree. Sin which he bore 
was nailed to the cross, Col. ii. 13. ’Twas to us a tree of life, which 
Adam when he had sinned was shut out from, Rev. ii. 7. *Twas to us 
like the tree that was cast into the waters of Marah, which made them 
sweet, Ex. xv. 25. “Twas like the pole on which the brazen serpent 
was lifted up, John iii. 14, 15. The Papists make a mighty ado about 
the form of it, the Scriptures insist much upon the matter of it.* 

1. Let this increase our hatred and detestation of sin. Was this it 
that brought Christ to the tree, and burthened him so much there; and 
shall we be fond of it, and lay it in our bosoms? Let us never be such 
fools as to make a light matter of sin, which Christ made so great a 
matter of, which brought him to the tree and burthened him there: 
especially, let us not sin against God with our bodies. Rom. vi. 12, 13. 











* Christ made sin, as the healing serpent was in shape a serpent. 
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2. Let this engage our love and thanks to the Lord Jesus. Celebrate 
his praises, speak of it to his glory. ’Twas he his own self that bore 
our sins, and therefore he his own self must have all the praise. When 
we are commemorating this great love wherewith he loved us, at his 
table, let our hearts be suitably affected by it ; and let it constrain us, 
2 Cor. v. 14. The songs of praise, Rev. v. run all on this. 

3. Let this encourage us to cast ourselves and all our burthens upon 
him. He that dore our sins is able to bear any thing. Venture your- 
selves and your all in the hands of the Lord Jesus. Ps. lv. 22. Cast thy 
burthen. Whatsoever it is that is a burthen to thee, roll it upon Christ; 
he invited you to do so. The burthen of gui/t, not so as not to be 
afflicted with it, but so as not to sink and despair under it, see Rom. 
viii. 33, 34. The burthen of sickness. Christ bore our sins in his body, 
to make bodily sickness easy to us; undertake for me, saith Hezekiah 
when sick, Isa. xxxviii. 14. The burthen of care, 1 Pet. v. 7. The 
Father, because he loveth the Son, has committed all things into his 
hand ; let us commit all ours. John iii. 35. 

4. If he bore our sins, Jet us go forth unto him without the camp, 
bearing his reproach. Heb. xiii. 13. Go forth out of this world; sit 
loose to it ; cast it all behind your backs, that you may go out to Jesus 
Christ. Whatever you may be called out to bear for Christ, think it 
not hard; he bore the reproach of our sins and despised the same ; let 
us bear the reproach of his cross, and count it an honour. 

5. Let us always bear about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
so that the life also of Jesus may be manifest in our mortal body. 
2 Cor. iv. 10. While we are here in the body, bear about the thoughts 
of Christ’s dying—the impressions of it. Live as those that believe in 
a crucified Jesus. 


ON THE EVASION OF THE RECENT MARRIAGE LAW. 


Mr. Epiror,—Some months ago, a few papers were inserted in your 
valuable miscellany, on the subject of marriage. They referred to that - 
recent act, which prohibits the widower from marrying the sister of his 
deceased wife, and the widow, the brother of her deceased husband. 
Notwithstanding the passing of that law, marriages coming within the 
prohibited degrees are clandestinely contracted, by many who stand in 
communion with the church of Christ. The question was discussed in 
your magazine, how far such marriages were scriptural, and if that be 
conceded in the affirmative, the question returns, how far it is right 
to bring the parties who intermarry, in defiance of the law of their 
country, under the censure and discipline of the church. 
This, I fear, Mr. Editor, is a question to which Christian pastors 
-must turn their attention. Is it right to retain in our communion, 
N. S. VOL. VI. E 
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persons, whose intercourse, in the eye of human authority, is adulterous, 
and whose offspring, if any, are, in the judgment of the state, illegiti- 
mate ? 

The parties, who intermarry, maintain, in justification of their pro- 
cedure, that no divine commandment is broken. It is conceded, that, 
with respect to the degrees within which it is lawful to marry, the 
Scriptures are silent. ‘The word of God contains no prohibitions,* but 
if a brother should marry his sister, should we not at once exclude them 
from the church? But what divine law have they broken? There are 
many reasons that would justify and imperatively demand their expul- 
sion, though it would be difficult to find an express scriptural precept 
to enforce it. May not some considerations be urged to show, that the 
same discipline would be expedient, wise, and just, in those cases, 
where marriages are contracted within the prohibited degrees of 
affinity ? 

It is not, however, quite clear, that no divine law is broken by the 
contraction of marriage within the prohibited degrees. Is it not an 
inspired precept ‘submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake?’ The admonition applies to all cases of duty where the 
rights of conscience are not invaded. Marriage is a civil contract 
framed in the judgment of the state, on principles best adapted to sus- 
tain the interests of the community, and has nothing to do with our 
Christianity. It belongs to the province of feeling, but does not enter 
within the sacred enclosure of conscience. Are we justified in unfurl- 
ing the flag of incipient rebellion, against the laws of our country, for 
the gratification of the former? Are persons acting in this manner and 
violating the positive precepts of Scripture, to be retained in Christian 
fellowship? It may be a trial to them, that such a law should exist— 
a matter of sorrow that any obstruction should arise to the realization 
of their wishes, but would it not be more Christian-like, more in har- 
mony with the genius of the Gospel, which is eminently a system of 
self-denial, to suppress rather than to encourage their affections. Is it 
one of those “things” which are “ lovely” and “ of good report,” on 
which we are commanded to “think,” to seek the consummation of a 
union which, however lawful in a scriptural sense, can only be effected 
by loss of character in the judgment of a reflecting public; and by 
placing every child, the fruit of that union, in a most unenviable 
position ? 

It is difficult to vindicate the parties who thus marry, from the charge 
of violating that simplicity and truthfulness Scripture inculeates upon 
the church. Ere marriage can be celebrated, declaration must be made 
that no lawful impediment to its consummation is known. Suppose 


* Let the reader for his satisfaction on this point, consult an elaborate article in 
Eclectic Re view, Feb. 1841. 
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the parties conform, and adopt the episcopal form, the clergyman will 
commence by saying, “I require and charge you both, (as ye will 
answer at the dreadful day of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed,) that if either of you know any impediment, why ye 
may not be lawfully joined together in matrimony ye do now confess it.” 
Is it not a serious and solemn thing for members of our churches, con- 
scious of some impediment to their union, when this appeal is made, to 
remain silent? If they enter the registrar’s office or the meeting-house, 
each must say, ‘“ I do solemnly declare, that I know not of any lawful 
impediment why I, A. B. may not be joined in matrimony to C. D.” 
Is a prohibition by the laws of our country a lawful impediment ? and if 
so, how can sucha declaration be made, consistent with the command- 
ment of Scripture to lay aside “ all guile and hypocrisies,” and “ putting 
away lying speak every man truth with his neighbour?” Are we not 
to be followers of Paul? “Our rejoicing,” says he, “is this, the testi- 
mony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conversation 
in the world.” 

It appears to me, Mr. Editor, that there is such a thicket of deception, 
through which these parties must cut their way to attain their ultimate 
wish, as must prove very deteriorating in its influence on their general 
character, and which is altogether at variance with the simplicity that 
is in Christ. 

These remarks are penned to elicit an opinion, whether parties thus 
marrying and acting ought to be made the subject of censure and dis- 
cipline. In many churches such members are to be found, and the 
minds of many pastors are painfully exercised. Are any of your intelli- 
gent correspondents willing to guide their judgments ? 

Rusticus. 


REMARKS ON THE ANGLO-HEBREW-GERMANICO 
EPISCOPATE AT JERUSALEM. 


Tue extraordinary proceedings of the governments of England and 
Prussia, in setting up in the person of a Jewish convert a bishopric in 
Jerusalem, should be understood by all Protestant dissenters. The 
leading facts are thus stated in “ The Jewish Remembrancer :” 

“ The friends of Israel have for some years desired, that, amidst the various hostile 
parties at Jerusalem professing the religion of Christ, the Church of England should 
also have a representative, who might appear as a messenger of peace, and exhibit 
to the Jews the pure and simple Christianity of the Gospel. Some earnestly desired, 
in addition to a sacred edifice and clergy for the celebration of Divine worship, the 
residence of a Jewish bishop, as being indispensably necessary for the spiritual pros- 
perity of the mission to the Jews, and the adequate representation of the Church of 
England as a branch of the Catholic Church. They saw that without a bishop, 
friendly and edifying intercouse with the Eastern churches was hopeless, and the 
revival of the church of the circumcision impossible. What they scarcely ventured 
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to hope, God in his providence has been pleased to realize. The King of Prussia, 
looking with compassion on the state of Protestants in the Turkish dominions, desired 
to secure to them the same privileges and the same protection enjoyed by the Greek, 
the Oriental, and Latin Churches ; and for this purpose sent a special envoy, Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, to propose to her Majesty’s government a united effort at the Porte for 
the attainment of this desirable object. The Chevalier was also to request the co-ope- 
ration of the Church of England in placing a bishop as the visible representative of 
the Protestant Church in the Holy City. It must be deeply gratifying to the friends 
of the London Society to know, that the whole of this glorious and all-important 
plan was suggested by the efforts which they have made to erect a church upon 
Mount Zion. Lord Palmerston, with a sagacity that does him honour, immediately 
perceived the advantages, political and religious, that would accrue from the execu- 
tion of the plan, and its incalculable importance in reference to the civilization of 
the East. He therefore undertook the negociation with his usual ability and vigour ; 
and, by God’s blessing, his Lordship’s exertions have been so far crowned with suc- 
cess, that the principle has been acknowledged by the Turkish government. Per- 
mission for the building and establishment of the church at Jerusalem is guaranteed ; 
and, if Lord Palmerston’s efforts be followed up with suitable energy, the complete 
attainment of the object may be regarded as certain. Although continued difficulties 
have arisen, and various objections have been made, the Ottoman Porte has officially 
promised the English Ambassador that the Turkish authorities at Jerusalem are to 
be instructed forthwith not to oppose the erection of the church on Mount Zion in 
any way.” 

To accomplish this work the King of Prussia has devoted £15,000, 
yielding a clear interest of £600 per annum, and another £15,000 is 
to be raised at home, towards which the Society for the Conversion of 
the Jews has voted £3000. The salary of the bishop will therefore 
be £1200 per annum; and he will be invested with all the importance 
attaching to a British functionary who was borne to the shores of 
Palestine in the Devastation steam frigate! a fitting introduction, 
truly, for a minister of the Prince of Peace. The gentleman who has 
been consecrated to this work is the Rev. M. 8. Alexander, a converted 
Jew, who has till this appointment held the office of Professor of 
Hebrew in King’s College, London. 

This affair has called forth loud congratulations amongst Episco- 
palians, and good Mr. Stewart, of Liverpool, sets it forth as a topic for 
special thanksgivings in the annual concert for prayer on the first of 
January, 1842. There is doubtless much that is interesting and 
romantic in the enterprize ; but when all the facts of the case are con- 
sidered in the light of the New Testament, it will occasion more 
apprehension and regret than satisfaction and thankfulness. 

That Palestine is to every Jew who holds to the faith of his fore- 
fathers an object of intense interest, cannot be doubted ; and there- 
fore, whatever can be done to bring the Jews resident in that land to 
Christ, should be attempted ; because, as it forms the centre of sym- 
pathy to all the children of Abraham who are scattered abroad, so 
from thence will quickly spread the intelligence of opinions adopted, 
and changes wrought amongst the dwellers in Jerusalem. It is this 
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fact, rather than the number of Jews who are resident in the holy land, 
that justifies the appointment of Jewish missions there. The whole 
Jewish population of Palestine does not at the present time exceed 
10,000, while in the single city of Jassy there are more than 20,000. 

Jerusalem has been a missionary station of the Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews, for several years, and a Mr. Nicholayson, a Jewish 
convert and a clergyman of the Episcopal church, has, with two or 
three others, laboured there with learning and diligence, but without 
any remarkable success. If such a missionary has done but little, an 
Anglo-Hebrew bishop at Jerusalem is, in my humble judgment, likely 
to accomplish still less. The Jews daily mourn that their holy city is 
trodden down of the Gentiles, and sigh for the day when Messiah the 
Prince shall restore its desolate places, and give back to that haughty 
people all the glories of their proudest days. 

Amidst their sorrows, one of their own nation appears, who has 
renounced the faith of his fathers, whom) they will regard as an apos- 
tate, and whose rank, wealth, and honour they will consider as the 
price of his apostacy. They will see that the resident consul of Great 
Britain pays him all imaginable deference ; they will hear English 
travellers call him ‘my Lord ;” and his ample stipend, his many 
charities, and his prelatical state, may move some unprincipled Jews to 
renounce their religion for the sake of worldly emolument ; but if there 
be any truth in human nature, the bosom’ of every patriotic Jew who 
longs for the restoration of Israel, will burn with indignation at the 
presence of a man who has been stilted up from the office of reader in 
a little synagogue at Plymouth, to be the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem : it 
will assuredly be felt as an insult, and will form a fearful hindrance to 
the progress of spiritual religion amongst that most sensitive and 
jealous people. 

So much for the policy of this appointment in reference to the Jews. 
But the principles on which this mission is to be conducted deserve also 
to be thought of. 

The apostle Paul in that edition of Christianity which he gave to the 
‘churches of Christ which were in Judea, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
laboured to transfer their affections, which still lingered around the 
altars, the temple, and the priesthood of their fathers, to that ‘ house 
which is not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” The religion 
of the Gospel, as Archbishop Whately has expressed it, is “‘a religion 
without priest, altar, sacrifice, or temple,” for, ‘“ the sacred writers did 
not omit the mention of these things, and leave it to the discretion of 
each church to introduce them or not ; but they plainly appear to have 
distinetly excluded them.” * 


* Whately’s Kingdom of Christ, p. 98. 
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If on any spot under heaven it be desirable to divest Christianity of 
the doctrines and observances that are taught by the commandments of 
man, Jerusalem is that place. Bishop Alexander may be blessed with 
that spiritual discernment, which will enable him to see this. But 
though his doctrinal opinions may prove as evangelical as those of Scott, 
or Simeon, yet he must observe the rubric, and ordain priests, consecrate 
churches, and set up altars, as if the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession had not for ever superseded these, by the consummation of 
his own mediatorial work. These things may be modified and glossed 
over by ingenious explanations ; but it is a fearful disadvantage for a 
teacher to have the documents of his church opposed to his doctrines. 

But this is not all. Imagine the church of St. James at Jerusalem, 
built and suitably adorned—the folio edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer lying, it may be on the reading desk. Some intelligent Jew, who 
can read English, enters, and having often witnessed with indignation 
and disgust, the idolatrous practices of the Greek and Roman clergy in 
the church of the sepulchre and other “ holy places,”’ he is anxious to see 
whether the worship of the Anglican church is more like that of the 
people of God. Suppose he should open the volume on the calendar for 
May, “ The invention of the cross’’ meets his eye! What, he would 
say, does the church of England believe in that lying story! * And 
then turning over the leaves he sees, in quick succession, “ Epiphany,” 
“Lent,” ‘ Good Friday,” “ Easter,” ‘“Whit-Sunday.” “Ah!” he 
would exclaim, “these are the very festivals that have been long cele- 
brated here with riot, and excess, and superstition, and idolatry.’””. What 
can the Hebrew bishop say to his inquiring brother? If he censure the 
rites and ceremonies, the imposture and folly, practised by the Greeks, 
Arminians, and other Oriental Christians, what comes of ‘the friendly 
and edifying intercourse with the eastern churches’’—which is antici- 
pated? if he vindicate the observance of these ‘‘ days, and months, and 
times, and years,” as he is bound to do, then where is primitive Chris- 
trianity, where is that spiritual kingdom to which every Jewish inquirer 
should be specially directed ? 

This is the ugly dilemma in which Dr. Alexander is placed ; to please 
the Oxford doctors, he must fraternize with “‘the successor of St. James”’ 
—the Greek bishop of Jerusalem, and thus tacitly approve of all the 
mummery of that communion, a step that will infallibly damage 
his mission to the Jews; or, on the other hand, he must take simple 
views of the kingdom of Christ, and then have to explain away the cere- 
monies and services of his own church, which the authority of man, and 
not the commandments of Christ, has set up. Poor Dr. Alexander will 
have a sad life of it, and if I do not greatly underrate his calibre, by the 
perusal of his farewell sermon, he is sadly wanting in that mental power, 


* Those who would undesstend the character of this old wive’s fable may eons 
* Ancient Christianity,” No. 7, pp. 277—316. 
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high scholarship, and simple Christianity, which are requisite for a man 
who is fairly to represent the Protestantism of Europe to the Oriental 
world. Buta Jew bishop is a rara avis in terris, that will serve for a 
wonder and a clap-trap, and the dignitaries of the Anglican church are 
brought into such a position, that they can now condescend to accept 
the empty approbation of the ignorant, unreflecting multitude. 

Let us now look at the Germanic part of this strange appointment. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung makes the following statement :-— 


“ As two parents in their love towards their child, enter into a more exalted union, 
even so the evangelical churches of Prussia and England, hitherto divided, have in 
this filial church (7ochter Kirche) of Jerusalem tendered to each other the hand of 
true union. It is not contemplated, indeed, that the English Church should abandon 
her institutions for those of Prussia, or the Prussian hers for those of England; but 
the two churches, by their recent act, have mutually recognized, that, in their rela- 
tions to each other, their constitutional forms are the non-essential; the union in 
spirit, the essential; and their conviction of the existence of this true union they 
have practically manifested by the establishment of a filial church, in which the 
nomination of the ecclesiastics shall be vested alternately in Prussia and England ; 
in which the Augsburg Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles are recognized as 
founded in an intimate community of faith; in which the rites of the English and 
Prussian Churches are to be accepted as the simultaneous expression of one and the 
same evangelical Christianity.” 


Now, if this be an accurate statement, I will venture to predict that 
this strange jumble will occasion no small confusion before its close. 

I find that besides consubstantiation the Lutheran church retains 
practices and ceremonies such as no other Protestant church tolerates 
within its pale—namely, a form of exorcism in the celebration of bap- 
tism: the use of wafers at the Lords supper: the private confession of 
sins: the use of images, of incense, and of lighted tapers, and a crucifix 
on the altar. Are these ‘‘rites’’ then to be accepted at Jerusalem? 
Doubtless they would find many advocates at Oxford, and our evange- 
lical brethren who are “ deeply sensible of the honour put upon them 
in the selection of a beloved and respected member of their own body to 
fill the episcopate,” have need to look to it, that under the name of 
Lutheran rites they do not become entangled with these popish nos- 
trums, these inventions of men. 

Then, again, the Lutheran church rejects the opinion that Christ 
ordained distinct orders in the Christian ministry, and only appoints a 
minister to superintend a given district as primus inter pares. Witha 
considerable infusion of popular government in their ecclesiastical 
affairs, are the Prussian Protestants to be favoured with the blessings 
of a restored succession of Bishops, regularly descended from the 
apostles? I wish not to be suspicious, or to judge uncharitably, when 
there appears much that is liberal and praiseworthy, but I honestly 
think there are grounds for my suspicion. 
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The late King of Prussia, Frederick William III., entertained a deep 
rooted conviction that God had vested in him, the right and the power 
to administer the affairs of religion as he did those of state. Assuming 
to himself the title of the First Bishop, the king acted upon his epis- 
copal supremacy, and forced a new Liturgy of his own composing upon 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches of his kingdom, and at length 
drove into cruel exile, those conscientious pastors and their flocks who 
would not bow to his royal mandate in this matter.* 

Now, should his royal son and successor, who is about to visit England 
to stand godfather to our infant prince, and to witness his regeneration 
by virtue of the sacerdotal fingers of the aged archbishop, should his 
majesty, struck with the pomp and circumstance, the courtly submis- 
sion, and apostolic claims of the Anglican prelates, resolve in the 
exercise of his absolute authority, to have a batch of bishops for Prussia, 
what is to hinder? Some faithful bands of confessors may be compelled 
to follow their brethren to Canada or Australia, but the church is sub- 
ject to the authority of the state, and that will settle it. It is said, I 
know not whether on adequate authority, that this is actually the bias 
of the king’s mind, that his plenipotentiary in this matter, Chevr. Bun- 
sen, is himself an episcopalian, and that he has a son in orders in the 
Anglican church. These are rather suspicious circumstances. Union 
without compromise of principle, every Christian must long to promote ; 
but uniformity enforced at the point of the bayonet, does not accord 
with that kingdom which is not of this world. But let us suppose that 
the whole affair is as sincere and free from intrigue as human trans- 
actions can be, the inquiry will return—how will it work ? 

It is the king of Prussia’s compassion on the state of protestantism 
in the Turkish empire, that has led him to contribute to the support 
of an English bishop at Jerusalem. In what way are Protestants, not 
of the Church of England, to be benefited by the bishop’s residence, 
and at what price is his favour to be obtained ? 

There are our American brethren at Beyrout, whom travellers 
describe as “men, not only of exemplary, but of extensive and varied 
acquirement,” are they to renounce their Congregational principles and 
submit to what probably in their consciences they regard as a sinful 
usurpation, for the sake of a little protection? Then the Church of 
Scotland proposes to send missionaries to Palestine—are they to forego 
their old Presbyterian notions respecting ‘‘ black and bloody prelacy,” 
to purchase toleration ? 


* Those readers who wish to know more of these royal persecutions in Prussia 
are referred to a little volume entitled ‘ Persecutions of the Lutheran Church in 
Prussia from the year 1831, to the present time ; compiled from German publications 
chiefly translated by J. D. Lowenberg.” There is also a valuable article on the 
same subject in the Congregational Magazine for July 1836. 
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But it is said, that the bishop is to ordain Lutheran ministers upon the 
Augsburg Confession. Do our German brethren know what it is to 
be under a bishop? Have they heard of the treatment which their 
apostolic Rhenius received from an Anglican, aye, an evangelical bishop 
in India? Although he had a medal of honour from Frederick William, 
and was beloved and revered throughout the protestant world, yet he 
was pursued with all the terrors of an episcopal frown, because he had 
dared to avow his opinions, till he was hunted by subservient and 
slavish underlings from his mission and his life.* Had our bre- 
thren in Germany witnessed, as the dissenters of England have often 
done, how the wealth, pomp, and power of the episcopal office 
can transform even meek and devoted ministers of Christ into lordly 
oppressors, they would be very cautious how they allow intriguing cour- 
tiers to bring them under that heavy yoke which is grievous to be 
borne.t The system of a hierarchy I believe to be fraught with danger 
to the souls of its members, to the liberties of the churches, and to the 
faith of the people at large. It places every minister who puts his foot 
upon that scala regia in circumstances of temptation: he naturally 
desires to ascend its noble flight till he reaches the utmost elevation. 
The dread of episcopal displeasure, and the neglect of clerical etiquette 
cramp the energies of ministers and people; while the multitude, 
perceiving the rank and fortune secured by church dignitaries, regard 
religion as that craft by which they get their wealth. What thoughtful 
mind can read the text Bishop Alexander selected for his farewell dis- 
course,—‘“ And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem ; 
not knowing the things that shall befal me there,” &c., without at 
once contrasting the fishing-boat in which Paul sailed from Miletus, 
and the Devastation steam-frigate, in which the Bishop of Jerusalem 
embarked at Gosport ; ‘the family, suite,” and outfit of his lordship, 
and the appearance of the Apostle Paul and his humble attendants. 
The modern successor of the Apostle going to Jerusalem is not in that 
uncertainty which afflicted the disciple of Gamaliel. He does know 
what things await him there ;—an ample salary, noble rank, and 
oriental submission to him as a -British functionary. These are the 
things that cause infidels to triumph, and sow sceptical thoughts even 
in simpler minds. God grant that our brethren who believe and enjoy 
the doctrines of the Reformation may prayerfully reflect on them ; for 
assuredly, “every plant that our heavenly Father hath not planted will 
be plucked up.” Puito-IsRakEL. 





* Vide Memoir of the Rev. C. T. E. Rhenius, by his Son, Chapters xvi.—xviii. 

+ Since writing the above, I have seen a paragraph in the newspapers, stating, 
that a deputation of clergymen from Berlin are on their way to England, to learn, 
from a quarter that may be depended on, the rites and usages of the Church of Eng- 
land. I trust that those learned ministers of the Congregational body who are well 
known by their writings to the divines of Germany, will not permit their brethren to 
be in London without warning them of their danger. 


N.S. VOL. VI. F 






















EDITORIAL ESTIMATE OF THE POSITION 


EDITORIAL ESTIMATE OF THE POSITION OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL DENOMINATION. 


No. I. Our Puaces or Worsuip. 


In entering upon the task the Editor has assigned to himself, to review 
the circumstances and to estimate the position of the Congregational 
body at the present period, he wishes to divest his own mind from all 
desire to glory in numbers or in any other cheering fact he may have 
to adduce, knowing full well that the present circumstances of the 
denomination are to be attributed alone to the blessing of God, which 
has attended the preaching of the Gospel, amongst us under circum- 
stances, that have been in themselves most unauspicious and depressing. 

It is now twenty-four years since a band of devoted ministers, anxious 
to preserve the principles, to increase the intelligence, and to strengthen 
the Union of the Congregational churches, determined, amidst many 
discouragements, to establish a monthly magazine, that should be 
expressly devoted to their welfare. 

As that was the first decided movement publicly to advocate and dif- 
fuse the principles of Independency, so its date supplies a convenient 
period to which we may go back, and contrast our present denomina- 
tional position with what it was a quarter of a century ago. 

The present paper, however, must be restricted to the number and 
condition of our chapels. 

The only enumeration of the Independent places of worship at 
that time extant, had been published six years before by Messrs. Bogue 
and Bennett. In their fourth volume of the ‘‘ History of Dissenters,”’ 
is inserted an account which was “ furnished by the kindness of friends 
in different parts of the kingdom,” and which is said, ‘‘ to possess suffi- 
cient accuracy to enable the reader to form a view of the number of dis- 
senting congregations, on which he may depend.” * 

That List only includes England, Wales, and the Channel Isles, for 
Congregationalism had scarcely began to exist at that period in Scotland 
or Ireland. 

The total number of Independent congregations at that date in 
England, Wales, and the Channel Isles, is one thousand and twenty-one. 
The numbers, as given in the Supplement of this Magazine for 1841, 
are two thousand four hundred and forty-nine, being an increase of 
one thousand four hundred and twenty-eight places in twenty-nine 
years. 

The following table will bring into view the regular progress of our 
body, as it contains the numbers returned in lists published before the 
last :— 


* Vol. iv. pp. 326, 328. 
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ENGLAND. 
Number of Chapels. Number of Chapels. 
1812 1835 1841 1812 1835 1841 
Bedford .. 4 9 12 Middlesex 53 94 «103 
Berks .. .. 12 17 26 Monmouth 9 34 50 
Bucks 14 22 28 Norfolk .. 10 33 38 
Cambridge 24 22 28 Northampton .. 18 36 41 
ee ee 20 31 = 37 Northumberland 7 #10 12 
Cornwall oe 28 «#31 = «41 Nottingham 7 #19 26 
Cumberland .. 7 #18 21 Oxford 8 17 @ 
Derby ‘ 20 39 44 Rutland :. 2 4 3 
Devon 30 63) «85 Salop 20 33 40 
Dorset 23 29 34 Somerset 29 67 72 
Durham .. 3, 14 19 Stafford .. 22 33 40 
ee 47 68 76 Suffolk 26 35 8 39 
Gloucester * .. 17. 31s Surrey t ee 20 31 60 
Hants 26 48 92 Sussex 7 40 42 
Hereford 3 h6lltCOUS Warwick ; 16 39 53 
Herts 13 25 8 36 Westmoreland 4 9 11 
Huntingdon 5 9 10 Wilts ee 38 48 62 
Kent 28 53 ~~ 60 Worcester .. 4 10 13 
Lancaster , 57 100 138 York oer ad 95 170 216 
Leicester os oe ll 29 38 ~~ 
Lincoln . 21 419 #15 808 1440 1853 
WALES. 
NORTH. SOUTH. 
Anglesea 10 23 29 Brecknock 14 23 32 
Carnarvon .. .. 13 34) «41 Cardigan 16 17 «#638 
Denbigh ow DBS DB Carmarthen 46 66 78 
Flint oe ee 8 18 20 Glamorgan 36 49 70 
Merioneth 16 25 25 Pembroke 25 43 54 
Montgomery .. 15 43 43 Radnor .. 4 4 4 
216 373 463 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen and Northern Counties and Isles 0 25 32 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and Stirlingshire 0 410 «12 
Fife, Perth, Forfar, and Kincardineshire .. 0 20 23 
Lanark, the Western and Southern Counties 0 18 35 
0 73 103 
1812 1835-1841 

England .. «se ss e+ es oe ee oe 808 1440 1853 

Wales or a a ee 216 373 463 

Scotland 0 73 =—«:103 

Ireland St ge OER | tae 0 29 24 

ne ee a ee 7 6 6 

General Total... .. .. 1021 1921 2449 


These numbers show that the Independent denomination is not 
second to any nonconformist community in the empire, and greatly 
exceeds in the amount of its places and ministers the established church 


of Scotland. 





* Bristol is reckoned with Gloucester in the returns for 1841, which was not the 


case in 1835. 


+ Inclusive the churches in the boroughs of Lambeth and Southwark. 
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The increase that has occurred since 1812 is extraordinary, and 
ought for ever to silence those who continually urge that our system 
is incapable of extension, and possesses no power to overtake the wants 
of the uninstructed. 

Let it not be supposed that this increase consists only in village 
chapels, that cannot aid, but will always be a burden to our cause. 
The majority of the largest chapels in our connexion have been built 
since 1812; indeed, anterior to that date, there was scarcely a spacious 
and sightly chapel belonging to the body in town or country. 

Mr. Walter Wilson about that period began to publish, in a series 
of numbers, his “‘ History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches, &c. 
in London,” and wishing to have a characteristic vignette for the cover, 
there was not to be found in the metropolis a place of worship amongst 
the dissenters more picturesque and commanding than the meeting- 
house in White Row, which was accordingly engraved, though that place 
has been since abandoned by the congregation who occupied it for the 
more commodious and attractive house of prayer, Bishopgate Chapel. 

During the same period many chapels have been greatly enlarged 
and partially rebuilt; the county of Essex affords a pleasing illus- 
tration of this; for out of seventy-six chapels it may be safely stated, 
that fifty of them have been either built, rebuilt, or much enlarged, 
so that on spots where a few years ago some neighbouring pastor only 
preached an occasional lecture on the Sabbath evening in a farm or a 
malting, there are now respectable congregations with stated pastors ; 
and in small places, where there were only a few hearers there are 
now considerable numbers regularly attending divine service. 

The efforts of associated churches have greatly increased the number 
of chapels in different parts of the kingdom. Thus in Cornwall twelve, 
in Bucks and Lancaster twenty-one, and in Salop and Warwick twenty- 
four each, and in Somerset thirty chapels have been built in connexion 
with the County Associations. By the funds, partly supplied in their 
respective districts, and partly derived from societies or individuals in 
the metropolis, these places have been reared, and though it is at pre- 
sent ‘‘a day of small things” with many, yet they are not to be “ des- 
pised,” as not a few of them, by the blessing of God, on wise and well- 
adapted instrumentality, will rise to moral strength and pecuniary inde- 
pendence.* It must be owned that some of these village chapels have 





* The following circumstances connected with two villages on the borders of Cam- 
bridgeshire have been recently communicated to us which will illustrate very plea- 
santly the importance of maintaining even for many years our rural outposts. 

In the village of Ashwell, which stands on the extreme border of Hertfordshire, 
adjoining the county of Cambridge, the venerable John Berridge, the vicar of Ever- 
ton, used occasionally to preach at the Westbury Farm about seventy years ago. An 
aged gentleman, yet living, tells with a beaming countenance of the visits of that 
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occasionally been managed by the few persons who formed the church 
in a manner by no means likely to give respectability or influence to 
our denomination in their localities. One reason of this probably has 
been that very small churches have been organized including no persons 
of such eminence in godliness, or of such standing in society, as to give 
them moral weight enough to influence and control others. It appears 
most desirable that infant causes should continue a branch of the 
church from which they spring till they can acquire sufficient know- 
ledge and grace, numbers and character to sustain themselves, to the 
honour of Christ, and of the principles they have derived from his 
Holy Word. . 

Fidelity requires that some observations should be made upon the loss 
which the Congregational body has been called to sustain by chapels 





devoted minister of Christ, to the Farm House which was his father’s home, and how 
the people flocked to hear him, and with eager attention and streaming eyes listened 
to the truths which fell from his venerable lips. Many persons were impressed, and 
requiring more frequent instruction, obtained a building which was fitted up as a 
meeting-house, and in which Mr. Berridge’s lay preachers were accustomed to minis- 
ter. A fire, about fifty years ago, having destroyed this place of worship, with a 
great amount of other property in the village, the congregation were thankful to 
meet in a building which formed part of a brew-house that was kindly lent them, 
and which, in 1794, was made over to trustees for the use of Protestant Dissenters. 

From that time the people began to seek a pastor, and one or two individuals were 
chosen, but their stay was short, and no very cheering progress was made till in 
1829, when, in consequence of the successful labours of the Rev. W. H. Woodward, 
a new chapel became necessary, and a very commodious and substantial building 
which was reared, on the 29th of April, 1830, was opened, for the service of God. 
Disease, which ended in death, compelled Mr. Woodward to resign his pastoral 
charge, and he was succeeded in 1834 by the Rev. D. Richardson, the present pastor. 

Amongst other of Mr. Woodward’s efforts to do good, he obtained in the neigh- 
bouring village of Guilden Morden the use of a room for a cottage lecture, which 
he fitted up for public worship, and where he regularly preached every week. 

The present pastor followed the example of his predecessor, but the cottage was 
soon too small to accommodate the people who were anxious to hear the Gospel. 
In March, 1835, a piece of ground was purchased, and during the summer a neat 
meeting-house was erected, which was opened for public service in the autumn. A 
Sabbath-school was established which soon contained a hundred children. 

The people now required public worship on the Lord’s-day, and Mr. Richardson 
consented also to preach to them on the Lord’s-day evening, but they soon felt the 
need of an afternoon service : their pastor, however, much to his credit, was unwilling 
to resign the oversight, till he could leave them in good hands. At length the 
Cambridgeshire Association adopted it as their station, and success has attended their 
efforts, for a new chapel, containing double the number of the former place, has 
been built. The Rev. J. Stockbridge, of Homerton College, was invited to labour 
amongst the people. In September last a Congregational church was formed, five of 
its members being dismissed from the church of Ashwell to strengthen this infant but 
very hopeful cause. Thus in a neighbourhood where for years a single congregation 
struggled for existence, two respectable chapels have been erected, and two faithful 
pastors now labour. Let us then not despair of unpromising village stations. 
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which have been erected for its use passing into the hands of other 
denominations. When individuals build a chapel at their own risk, 
and find it necessary afterwards to sell it, we can only regret that 
necessity ; but when places have been erected to which the contribu- 
tions of our churches have been given, it requires a strong case to 
justify their transference. When other denominations possess them- 
selves of places that were not built for their use, and thus exclude 
those who have the right to occupy them, the transaction becomes still 
more questionable. 

The following pithy notes have been sent us, which will illustrate 
this matter:—‘‘Sold, and pulled down by the Church party.’ —* Passed 
into the hands of the Baptists.””-—*‘ Sold, and now a church.””—“A new 
chapel, particular Baptists, formerly an Independent place.”—<“ Built 
for Pedo-Baptists, and in trust for them; but their present minister 
has become an anti-Pedo-Baptist.”,— “ Occupied by a Unitarian.” 
Surely, facts like these should teach our brethren caution in erecting 
new places on an equivocal tenure; and we respectfully but earnestly 
call upon county associations to see that the intentions of pious donors 
are not thus perverted. 

The controversies of our times have called forth bitter hostility 
against our body, which high-churchmen regard as that which is most 
to be dreaded ‘of all the sectaries.”” Hence, in many places every 
agency is set in motion that may thwart our efforts and ruin our 
churches. Tenants are intimidated, tradesmen threatened, and the 
poor bribed not to enter our places of worship. These circumstances 
render the present position of some of our congregations very trying, 
as the stipend of the pastor is lessened and his energies repressed, 
Let it, however, be remembered, that this is no new thing in the 
history of our churches, or of any community that is resolved to bear 
testimony to the purity and spirituality of the kingdom of Christ. 
Before the Revolution of 1688 our fathers maintained their allegiance 
to Christ at the peril of their lives. Within half a century the dissent- 
ing churches have had to endure the reproach of being political again 
and again. Because they could not sanction the war against the 
liberties of America and France, therefore high-church and King mobs 
were employed to insult them, a proud aristocracy strove to impede 
them every where, and a servile press heaped obloquy upon their names. 
They, however, survived those attempts to crush them, and have 
continued to make progressive advances to the present day. 

The addition of 528 chapels since 1835 is a striking evidence of the 
vital and irrepressible energy of our system ; and for that progress we 
should ‘bless God, and take courage.” This, however, is but one, 
of several cheering facts relating to the position of our body, to which 
we propose to direct the attention of our readers on future occasions, 
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REVIEWS. 


Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petreaa. A 
Journal of Travels in the year 1838, by E. Robinson and E. Smith. 
Undertaken in reference to Biblical Geography. Drawn up from the 
original Diaries, with Historical Illustrations, by Edw. Robinson, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, Author of a Greek and English Lexicon of the New Test- 
ament, §c., in Three Volumes, 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 571. Vol. II. pp. 679. 

, Vol. III. pp. 723. London: Murray. 


We are here favoured with a work, the promise of which had excited 
no ordinary expectations on both sides of the Atlantic. The well-known 
character of Dr. Robinson—his profound acquaintance with Biblical 
literature in general, and his long prosecuted study of Biblical geo- 
graphy in particular; his indefatigable industry, his love of research, 
and accuracy of representation, fully justified such expectations ; and 
if we are not greatly mistaken, the volumes which we have just 
announced, will be found not only to sustain, but, in no ordinary degree 
to raise his reputation. 

In the course of the last twenty years, several interesting additions 
have been made to the means which we possessed, of obtaining fuller 
and more accurate information respecting the land, round the name of 
which are grouped the principal local associations of our faith. Enter- 
prising travellers have visited regions in and about Palestine, which had 
seldom or never been trod by the foot of an enlightened European. Still, 
however, they were not sufficiently prepared, by a thorough previous 
study of the subject, to furnish us with much of that specific kind of 
information which was so much wanted. So far as personal narrative, 
and cursory remarks on presenting objects go, their statements are val- 
uable, where we feel certain that they are not depicting scenes of the 
imagination, or retailing in new forms what had repeatedly been 
advanced by persons who had never been in the country ; but what was 
most needed, if presented at all, is presented as it were incidentally, and 
rather whets than satisfies curiosity. It was, therefore, desirable that 
one should visit and describe the country, who had in some measure 
already familiarised himself with the various objects which were likely 
to attract his notice, and who otherwise possessed the requisite qualifi- 
cations, as a scientific and Biblical scholar. That the subject treated of 
in these volumes was not new to Dr. Robinson, and that he prosecuted 
his travels under very auspicious circumstances, will appear from the 
following introductory remarks : 
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“ The following work contains the description of a journey, which had been the 
object of my ardent wishes, and had entered into all my plans of life, for more than 
fifteen years. During a former residence of several years in Europe, from A. D. 1826 
to 1830, I had hoped that a fit opportunity for such a journey would have presented 
itself; but for much of that time Syria was the seat of war and commotion, and this 
combined with other circnmstances, dissuaded me from making the attempt. In the 
year 1832, the Rev. Eli Smith, American missionary, at Beyrit, made a visit to the 
United States, having recently returned from a long journey with the Rev. Mr. Dwight 
to Armenia and Persia. He had in former days been my pupil and friend ; and a visit 
to the Holy Land naturally became a topic of conversation between us. It was 
agreed that we would, if possible, make such a journey together at some future time, 
and the same general plan was sketched out, which we have since been permitted to 
execute. I count myself fortunate in having been thus early assured of the company 
of one, who, by his familiar and accurate knowledge of the Arabic language, by his 
acquaintance with the people of Syria, and by the experience gained in former exten- 
sive journies, was so well qualified to alleviate the difficulties, and overcome the 
obstacles, which usually accompany oriental travel.’’—vol. i. p. 2. 

Passing in 1837 through England and Germany, and proceeding by 
way of Trieste, Corfu, and Athens, (the latter of which he particularly 
describes,) Dr. Robinson reached Alexandria on the 30th of December. 
While waiting in Egypt for his friend Mr. Smith, he performed a voyage 
up the Nile, as far as Thebes. His observations on the hoary and mag- 
nificent ruins of the temples of Luksor and Karnak will be read with 
interest. 

The first journey of our travellers was, by way of Suez, to Mount 
Sinai. As might have been expected, it was impossible for them to 
leave the Gulf of Suez without having had their attention directed to 
the subject of the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. After 
determining that the Goshen of Scripture lay along the Pelusiac arm of 
the Nile, on the east of the Delta, and formed the part of Egypt nearest 
to Palestine, Dr. R. shows, that the three days which the Israelites 
journied must have brought them to the western side of the Gulf, in the 
vicinity of Suez, where both he and his companion agree in fixing the 
passage ; being of opinion, that they crossed from the shore west of 
that place, in an oblique direction, a distance of three or four miles from 
shore to shore. The regions between this place and Mount Sinai are 
very minutely described ; but we hasten to the description given of the 
mountain itself—a mountain only surpassed in interest in the history 
of the Hebrews, and of true religion, by that of Moriah. After 
advancing up several of the Wadys, and ascending some of the high 
regions which form, as it were, the breastwork of the lofty central 
mountains, they at length came to a plain at the southern termination 
of the Wady Sheikh, which they could not but regard as the locality in 
which the Israelites encamped at the giving of the law. It is enclosed 
by rugged and venerable mountains of dark granite, stern, naked, splin- 
tered peaks and ridges, of indescribable grandeur ; and terminated by 
the bold and awful front of Horeb, rising in frowning majesty, from 
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twelve to fifteen hundred feet in height. The name of the plain is 
Wady-er-Rahah, which is estimated at two geographical miles in length, 
and ranging in breadth from one-third to two-thirds of a mile. This 
space, however, is nearly doubled by a large recess on the west, and by 
the broad and level area of Wady Sheikh on the east, so that, taking in 
the innumerable adjacent valleys, it must have been amply sufficient for 
the Hebrew encampment. At the south-east termination of the plain, 
rises the front of Horeb, so perpendicularly, that one can approach the 
foot, and “‘ touch the mount.” 


“ The name of Sinai is now given by the Christians to this whole cluster of mount- 
ains ; but in its stricter sense, is applied only to the side lying between the two par- 
allel valleys, Shu’rib and el-Leia. It is the northern end of this ridge which rises so 
boldly and majestically from the southern extremity of the plain (above mentioned ;) 
and this northern part is now called by the Christians, Horeb ; but the Bedawin do 
not appear to know that name. From this point the ridge extends back about S. E. 
by S. for nearly, or quite, three miles, where it terminates in the higher peak of 
Jebel Misa, which has commonly been regarded as the summit of Sinai, the place 
where the law was given.”—>p. 140. 


Having reached the summit of Jebel Masa, or the Mountain of Moses, 
which has been ascertained to be 7035 feet above the sea, Dr. Robinson 
thus speaks of its claims to be regarded as the spot where Moses 
received the law. 


“ My first and predominant feeling while upon this summit, was that of disappoint- 
ment. Although from our examination of the plain er-Rahah below, and its corres- 
pondence to the Scripture narrative, we had arrived at the general conviction, that 
the people of Israel must have been collected on it to receive the law; yet we still 
had cherished a lingering hope or feeling, that there might, after all, be some found- 
ation for the long series of monkish tradition, which for at least fifteen centuries, has 
pointed out the summit on which we stood, as the spot where the ten commandments 
were so awfully proclaimed. But Scripture narrative and monkish tradition are very 
different things; and while the former has a distinctness and definiteness, which, 
through all our journeyings rendered the Bible our best guide-book, we found the 
latter not less usually, and almost regularly to be but a baseless fabric. In the present 
case, there is not the slightest reason for supposing that Moses had any thing to do 
with the summit which now bears his name. It is three miles distant from the plain 
on which the Israelites must have stood, and hidden from it by the intervening peaks 
of the modern Horeb. No part of the plain is visible from the summit; nor are the 
bottoms of the adjacent valleys; nor is any spot to be seen around it where the peo- 
ple could have been assembled.” “ Indeed, in almost every respect, the view from 
this point is confined, and is far less extensive and imposing than that from the sum- 
mit of St. Catharine.”—pp. 154, 155. 


He afterwards gives the following account of the prospect from the 
summit of Horeb, which he takes, and to all appearance, justly, to be 
** the mount of God.” 


“ The extreme difficulty, and even danger of the ascent was well rewarded by the 
prospect that now opened before us. The whole plain er-Rahah lay spread out 
beneath our feet, with the adjacent Wadys and mountains; while Wady Sheikh on 
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the right, and the recess on the left, both connected with, and opening broadly from 
er-Rahah, presented an area which serves nearly to double that of the plain. Our 
conviction was strengthened, that here, or on some of the adjacent cliffs, was the spot 
where the Lord ‘ descended in fire, and proclaimed the law.’ Here lay the plain 
where the whole congregation might be assembled ; here was the mount that could 
be approached, and touched, if not forbidden; and here the mountain-brow, where 
alone the lightnings and the thick cloud would be visible, and the thunders, and the 
voice of the trump be heard when the Lord ‘ came down in the sight of all the people 
upon Mount Sinai.’ We gave ourselves up to the impressions of the awful scene ; 
and read, with a feeling that will never be forgotten, the sublime account of the trans- 
action, and the commandments there promulgated, in the original words, as recorded 
by the Hebrew legislator.”—pp. 157, 158. 

Without stopping to accompany our travellers to the celebrated con- 
vent, which is at present in the hands of the Greeks, and of which and 
its inhabitants a particular account is given, or detaining our readers 
by any references to the description of their visit to ’Akabah, we at once 
follow them into the desert Et-Tih, the great wilderness through which 
the Israelites passed on their way to Canaan. In the course of four 
days from the latter place, they fell in with the ancient Roman road, 
marked upon the Peutinger tables, leading from it to Jerusalem, and 
proceeded on to Hebron and the Holy City. The general character of 
the desert they describe as exhibiting ‘‘ vast and almost unbounded 
plains, a hard gravelly soil, irregular ridges of limestone hills in various 
directions, the mirage, and especially Wadys, or water courses.”’ In the 
direction of Gaza and Hebron the plain is immense, consisting chiefly 
of indurated earth, and black pebbles, and utterly void of vegetation. 
In a deep gully they found a small pool of rain water. 

“ It is one of the chief watering places of the Arabs in these parts; and from the 
number of camels and flocks which come here to drink, the water had acquired a 
strong smell, and was any thing but inviting. Yet, as we found no water on the way, 
nor were likely to meet with any for two or three days to come, the water-skins were 
filled amid the drinking of camels, goats, and dogs. We were thus detained three 
quarters of an hour. This kind of puddle is called Ghidher. A few tufts of grass 
were growing on the sides of the pool, the second time we had seen grass since leaving 
the region of the Nile.”—p. 265. 

Describing the mode of obtaining water on another occasion, the 
writer informs us that, “ to do this more quickly, Tuweileb’s boy went 
down naked into the water, and handed it up in our leathern bucket.” 
—p. 280. As they approached Palestine, the face of the country gra- 
dually lost its barren and dreary aspect. Some grass, a few flowers, 
more frequent herbs and shrubs, and a few faint traces of tillage, gave 
promise of better things to come. 

In the course of their progress they discovered the ruins of Elusa, 
which have remained unnoticed for upwards of eleven centuries. They 
cover an area of fifteen or twenty acres, and the foundations and enclo- 
sures of the houses are distinctly traceable. They entered Palestine at 
deep wells called Bir er-Seba’, the ancient Beersheba. 
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“ These wells are some distance apart : they are circular, and stoned up very neatly 
with solid masonry, apparently much more ancient than that of the wells at ’Abdeh. 
The larger one is twelve feet and a-half in diameter, and forty-four and a-half feet 
deep to the surface of the water; sixteen feet of which at the bottom are excavated 
in the solid rock. The other well lies fifty-five rods, W.S.W., and is five feet in diam- 
eter, and forty-two feet deep. The water in both is pure and sweet, and in great 
abundance ; the finest, indeed, we had found since leaving Sinai.”—p. 300. 


The low hills north of the wells, they found covered with the ruins of 
former habitations. Anxious to get forward to Jerusalem, they merely 
glanced at Hebron, reserving it for a subsequent visit, and reached that 
grand point of attraction, after a fatiguing journey of nine days from 
*Akabah. It may easily be imagined with what feelings they entered 
el-Kuds, the Holy City, just at the closing of the gates on the evening 
before Easter Sunday, and found a welcome home in the houses of 
their missionary friends and countrymen. Dr. Robinson thus gra- 
phically describes his first impressions :— 


“The feelings of a Christian traveller on approaching Jerusalem can be better 
conceived than described. Mine were strongly excited. Before us, as we drew near, 
lay Zion, the Mount of Olives, the vales of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, and other 
objects of the deepest interest ; while, crowning the summits of the same ancient 
hills, was spread out the city where God of old had dwelt, and where the Saviour of 
the world had lived, and taught, and died. From the earliest childhood I had read 
of and studied the localities of this sacred spot: now I beheld them with my own 
eyes; and they all seemed familiar to me, as if the realization of a former dream. 
I seemed to be again among cherished scenes of childhood, long unvisited, indeed, 
but distinctly recollected ; and it was almost a painful interruption, when my com- 
panion (who had been here before) began to point out and name the various objects 
in view.” “ On entering the gates of Jerusalem, apart from the overpowering recol- 
lections which naturally rush upon the mind, I was in many respects agreeably 
disappointed. From the descriptions of Chateaubriand and other travellers, I had 
expected to find the houses of the city miserable, the streets filthy, aud the popula- 
tion squalid. Yet the first impression made upon my mind was of a different 
character; nor did I afterwards see any reason to doubt the correctness of this first 
impression. The houses are in general better built, and the streets cleaner, than 
those of Alexandria, Smyrna, or even Constantinople. Indeed, of all the oriental 
cities which it has been my lot to visit, Jerusalem, after Cairo, is the cleanest arid 
most solidly built. The streets, indeed, are narrow and very rudely paved, like 
those of all cities in the East. The houses are of hewn stone, often large, and fur- 
nished with the small domes upon the roofs which have been already mentioned at 
Hebron, as perhaps peculiar to the district of Judea. The streets and the population 
that throngs them may also well bear comparison with those of any other oriental 
city ; although if one seeks here, or elsewhere in the East, for the general cleanliness 
and thrift whieh characterize many cities of Europe and America, he will of course 
seek in vain.”—pp. 326, 328. 

The 7th and 8th Sections of the work are exclusively devoted to the 
topography and antiquities of Jerusalem, into the investigation of 
which Dr. R. enters with all the enthusiasm of an antiquary, yet with 
all the caution with which it behoved him to tread on ground which 
had formed the basis of so many monkish and superstitious legendary 
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tales. In all his investigations he seems to have strictly adhered to the 
only safe rule which he could have laid down ; viz., that all ecclesias- 
tical tradition respecting the ancient places in and around Jerusalem, 
and throughout Palestine, is of'no value, except so far as it is supported 
by circumstances known to us from the Scriptures, or from other con- 
temporary history. On the other hand, there is another kind of 
tradition, with which the monasteries have nothing to do, and of which 
they have in every age known little or nothing—the preservation of 
the ancient names of places among the common people. To this 
Dr. R. justly attributes great importance, and has been indebted to it 
for the discovery of upwards of three hundred Biblical names of places, 
not hitherto found in our geographies of Palestine. 

Into the detail of measurements, both in point of heights and dis- 
tances, it is impossible for us to enter, any more than into the various 
topographical features of the city and its environs; but we cannot 
withhold the expression of our decided opinion, that, from the inde- 
fatigable pains taken by the author, the minuteness of his specifica- 
tions, and the manifest truthfulness of his statements, too much 
reliance cannot be placed upon his pages. He writes, not like most of 
his predecessors, on hearsay, or as the result of cursory observation, 
but as one who has looked at the objects intensely and long with his 
own eyes, and whose object was not the making of a book, but the 
discovery and exhibition of truth. 

The most interesting discovery made by Dr. Robinson is that of an 
important portion of the western wall of the ancient area of the temple 
of Solomon. Speaking of the immense size of the stones which com- 
pose the external walls of the enclosure of the mosque of Omar, he 
says :— 

“The upper part of these walls is obviously of modern origin; but to the most 
casual observer it cannot be less obvious, that these huge blocks, which appear only 
in portions of the lower part, are to be referred to an earlier date. The appearance 
of the walls in almost every part seems to indicate that they have been built upon 
ancient foundations; as if an ancient and far more massive wall had been thrown 
down, and in later times a new one erected upon its remains. Hence the line 
between these lower antique portions and the modern ones above them is very 
irregular, though it is also very distinct. The former in some parts are much higher 
than in others; and occasionally the breaches in them are filled out with later 
patchwork. Sometimes, too, the whole wall is modern. 

“We first noticed these large stones at the south-east corner of the enclosure ; 
where perhaps they are as conspicuous, and form as great a portion of the wall as in 
any part. Here are several courses, both on the east and south sides, alternating 
with each other, in which the stones measure from seventeen to nineteen feet in 
léngth, by three or four feet in height; while one block at the corner is seven and 
a half feet thick. Here, also, on the east side, the lower part is patched in spots. 
Further to the north, all is new until towards the north-east corner of the area, 
where the ancient stones again appear; one of them measuring twenty-four feet in 
length, by three feet in height, and six feet in breadth.” 
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After mentioning some, others as making their appearance on the 
west and at the south-west corner, where the corner stone next above 
the surface of the ground measures thirty feet, ten inches in length, by 
six and a half feet broad, &c., he proceeds :— 


“ It is not, however, the great size of these stones alone which arrests the atten- 
tion of the beholder; but the manner in which they are hewn gives them also a 
peculiar character. In common parlance they are said to be develled; which here 
means, that after the whole face has first been hewn and squared, a narrow strip 
along the edges is cut down a quarter or half an inch lower than the rest of the 
surface. When these bevelled stones are laid up in a wall, the face of it of course 
exhibits lines or grooves formed by these depressed edges at their junction, marking 
more distinctly the elevation of the different courses, as well as the length of the 
stones of which they are composed. The face of the wall has then the appearance 
of many panels. The smaller stones in other parts of the walls are frequently 
bevelled in like manner ; except that in these only the bevel or strip along the edge 
is cut smooth, while the remainder of the surface is merely broken off or rough- 
hewn. In the upper parts of the wall, which are obviously the most modern, the 
stones are small and not bevelled. 

“ At the first view of these walls I was led to the persuasion that the lower por- 
tions had belonged to the ancient temple ; and every subsequent visit only served to 
strengthen this conviction. The size of the stones, and the heterogeneous character 
of the walls, render it a matter beyond all doubt, that the former were never laid in 
their present places by the Mohammedans; and the peculiar form in which they are 
hewn does not properly belong, so far as I know, either to the Saracenic or to Roman 
architecture. Indeed, every thing seems to point to a Jewish origin; and a dis- 
covery which we made in the course of our examination reduces this hypothesis to 
an absolute certainty. 

“1 have already related in the preceding section, that during our first visit to the 
south-west corner of the area of the mosque, we observed several of the large stones 
jutting out from the western wall, which at first sight seemed to be the effect of the 
bursting of the wall from some mighty shock or earthquake. We paid little atten- 
tion to this at the moment, our attention being engrossed by other objects; but on 
mentioning the fact not long after in a circle of our friends, we found that they also 
had noticed it; and the remark was incidentally dropped, that the stones had the 
appearance of having once belonged to a large arch. At this remark a train of — 
thought flashed upon my mind, which I hardly dared to follow out, until I had again 
repaired to the spot, in order to satisfy myself with my own eyes, as to the truth or 
falsehood of the suggestion. I found it even so! The courses of these immense 
stones, which seemed at first to have sprung from their places in the wall in conse- 
quence of some enormous violence, occupy, nevertheless, their original position : 
their external surface is hewn to a regular curve ; and being fitted one upon another, 
they form the commencement or foot of an immense arch, which once sprung out 
from this western wall in a direction towards Mount Zion, across the valley of the 
Tyropzon. This arch could only have belonged to THE BRIDGE, which, according 
to Josephus, led from this part of the temple to the Xystus on Zion; and it proves 
incontestably the antiquity of that portion of the wall from which it springs. 

“ The traces of this arch are too distinct and definite to be mistaken. Its southern 
side is thirty-nine English feet distant from the south-west corner of the area, and 
the arch itself measures fifty-one feet along the wall. Three courses of its stones 
still remain ; of which one is five feet four inches thick, and the other not much 
less. One of the stones is twenty feet six inches long; another twenty-four feet 
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six inches ; and the rest in like proportion. The part of the curve or arc, which 
remains, is of course but a fragment ; but of this fragment the chord measures twelve 
feet six inches ; the sine eleven feet ten inches; and the cosine three feet ten inches. 
The distance from this point across the valley to the precipitous natural -rock of 
Zion, we measured as exactly as the intervening field of prickly pear would permit, 
and found it to be 350 feet, or about 116 yards. This gives the proximate length of 
the ancient bridge. 

“ The existence of these remains of the ancient bridge seems to remove all doubts 
as to the identity of this part of the inclosure of the mosque with that of the ancient 
temple :” and, taking the whole dimensions of the locality into account, “ we are 
irresistibly led to the conclusion, that the area of the Jewish temple was identical on 
its western, eastern, and southern sides, with the present enclosure of the Haram.” 
—pp. 415-450. 


Our readers will find ample descriptions of the other walls, the foun- 
tains, cisterns, sepulchres, and other objects which present themselves 
to the eye of the traveller. Dr. R. has clearly shown the absurdity of 
the hypothesis broached by Dr. Clarke, and adopted by Olshausen, 
that Mount Zion was the hill on the south of the valley of Hinnom. 
He also decides against the identity of the present Golgotha and sepul- 
chre with the ancient place of crucifixion ; but to the question, where, 
then, are the true sites of Golgotha and the sepulchre to be sought? 
the only reply he gives is, ‘that probably all search can only be in 
vain.” 

The whole amount of the population Dr. R. reckons at 11,000, of 
which 4500 are Mohammedans, 3500 Christians, and 3000 Jews. Of 
all the natives, as well as throughout Syria and Egypt, Arabic is the 
vernacular language. 

“ Most of the Jews now in Palestine appear to be of Spanish or Polish origin ; 
very few are from Germany, or speak the German language. The very motive which 
leads them to return to the land of promise, shows their strong attachment to their 
ancient faith ; and would of itself point a priori to the conclusion, which is found to 
be true in fact ; viz., that the Jews resident in Palestine are of all others the most 
bigotted, and the least accessible to the labours of Christian missionaries. The 
efforts of the English mission have as yet been attended with very slight success ; 
ahd it remains to be seen, whether the proposed erection of a Jewish-Christian 
church in Jerusalem will add to the influence and prosperity of the mission. The 
site was purchased during our stay in the city, and the building is understood to be 
now in progress.”—Vol. ii., p. 87. 


Whether the appointment of a converted Jew in the person of 
Professor Alexander, of King’s College, to be Bishop of Jerusalem, with 
a salary of £1200. a year, will operate favourably on the real conver- 
sion of the Jews in those parts, also remains to be seen. To many it 
would seem more likely to confirm than to break down the prejudices 
of that hardened race against any of their brethren who profess 
Christianity ; and there is reason to fear that other means will be 
employed to swell the number of professed converts than those which 
have been adopted by Mr. Nicholayson and his worthy associates. 
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There cannot also be the slightest doubt, that the appointment of such 
an officer will only add to the existing divisions which have for cen- 
turies exhibited so unlovely a spectacle to the view of the infidels. 
Hitherto the devoted labourers just referred to have enjoyed delightful 
fellowship with our American brethren, who are labouring at Jerusalem 
for the same object. They have worshipped together ; they have even 
partaken of the sacred symbols of Christian unity with each other. 
All this will now be at an end. The Apostolical succession comes in, 
and with lofty and supercilious mien says, “ Stand by thyself; I am 
holier than thou.” No future traveller will have it in his power to 
make any such entry in his journal as the following :— 


“ We now repaired to the house of Mr. Whiting, where, in a large upper room, our 
friends had long established regular Divine service in English, every Sunday; in which 
they were assisted by Mr. Nicholayson, the able missionary of the English church, 
sent out hither by the London Missionary Society for the Jews. We found a very 
respectable congregation, composed of all the missionary families, besides several 
European travellers of rank and name. It was, I presume, the largest Protestant 
congregation ever collected within the walls of the Holy City ; and it was gratifying to 
see Protestants of various names here laying aside all distinctions, and uniting with 
one heart to declare by their example, in Jerusalem itself, that ‘God is a Spirit ; and 
they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ The simplicity and 
spirituality of the Protestant worship was to me affecting and doubly pleasing, 
in contrast with the pageant of which we had just been spectators.”—vVol. i. pp. 
331, 332. 


The account which Dr. Robinson gives of their celebration of the 
Lord’s supper cannot but prove deeply interesting to our readers :— 


“ Under the influence of such feelings and impressions, the evening of the following 
Christian Sabbath was devoted to the celebration of the holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. In the ‘large upper room’ of Mr. Whiting’s house, where ‘ prayer was wont 
to be made,’ eleven sojourners in the Holy City, all Protestant ministers of the Gos- 
pel, and ten of them from the new world, sat down in company with several female 
friends and others, to celebrate the dying love of the Redeemer, near the spot where 
the ordinance was first instituted. The occasion, the thrilling recollections which it 
called up in connexion with the city and the Mount of Olives, which lay before us ; 
the unexpected coincidence of time, place, and number ;—all these were deeply 
impressive, and stamped upon this hour a sacredness and profound emotion, that can 
never be forgotten. In my own case, the thought that this was the one only time in 
my life that I could hope to enjoy this high privilege, was inexpressibly solemn.”— 
p. 335. 


The first trip which our travellers undertook from Jerusalem was to 
Anathoth, Gibeah, Bethel, and Ramah ; they then visited Bethlehem, 
Engedi, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, &e. The Dead Sea is specially 
described both in this and a subsequent section. They afterwards per- 
formed a journey to Gaza, and back to Hebron, from which latter place 
they proceeded, by way of the south end of the Dead Sea, to Wady 
Misa. Near the sea they fell in with a mountain, five geographical 
miles in length, and varying from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
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feet in height, which was one solid mass of rock salt. I¢ was in this 
vicinity where the valley and city of salt mentioned in Scripture were 
situated. Their visit to Wady Masa and Petra is narrated in a very 
interesting manner. Their description of these wonderful localities 
is not lengthy ; but it cannot fail to produce the liveliest impressions 
even on such readers as had made themselves familiar with the scenes 
as depicted by Buckhardt, Irby and Mangles, Laborde, Lord Lindsay, 
and others. The very spirited manner in which they met the demands 
of the obstinate old Sheikh Abu Qeitun, who had molested the English 
travellers in 1818, deserves the highest praise. 

On returning, by way of Hebron, to Jerusalem, they were not per- 
mitted to enter the city, on account of the plague which was then raging. 
The same was the case when they returned from an excursion to Ram- 
lah, Lydda, and other places in the same direction. After spending 
three days before the gate, they finally left for the north. The follow- 
ing are Dr. Robinson’s parting observations :— 


“The emotions which crowd upon the mind at such a moment, I leave for the 
reader to conceive. The historical associations connected with the city and the vari- 
ous objects round, cannot but be deeply interesting even to the infidel or the heathen ; 
how much more to the heart of the believer. What a multitude of wonderful events 
have taken place upon that spot. What an influence has proceeded from it, affecting 
the opinions and destinies of individuals and the world, for time and for eternity. 

“If my feelings were strongly excited on first entering the Holy City, they were 
now hardly less so on leaving it for the last time. As we had formerly approached, 
repeating continually the salutation of the psalmist—‘ Peace be within thy walls, 
and prosperity within thy palaces ;’ so now we could not but add— For our brethren 
and companions’ sakes we will now say, Peace be within thee.’ Her palaces indeed 
are long since levelled to the ground ; and the haughty Muslim, now for ages, treads 
her glory in the dust. Yet as we waited, and looked again from this high ground 
upon the city and the surrounding objects, I could not but exclaim—‘ Beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city 
of the great king.’ One long last look ; and then turning away, I bade those sacred 
hills farewell for ever.”—Vol. iii. pp. 74, 75. 


The fourteenth section is principally devoted to Nabulus, and 
the Samaritans, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, Tiberias, Safed, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Beirfit, and contains details of a most interesting nature, especially 
respecting the Samaritans, into which, however, our limits forbid us to 
enter. From the latter place they returned, by Constantinople and the 
Danube, to Vienna, where our author was brought to the very brink of 
the grave ; but, through the mercy of God, was spared.to bring out the 
present work, and return to enter on his important sphere of labour 
in the land of his nativity. 

The work is not merely a personal narrative, interspersed with the 
most valuable geographical and topographical details, but abounds in 
historical investigations, the importance of which must be felt by every 
reader who has any taste for such subjects. To each volume copious 
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notes and illustrations are appended ; besides which the last contains 
appendices on the works which had previously appeared on Palestine 
and Mount Sinai; a memoir on the Maps accompanying the work, by 
H. Kiepert, a young scholar of great talent and promise in Berlin ; an 
itinerary of the different places mentioned in the work; an essay, 
by Mr. Smith, on the pronunciation of the Arabic, chiefly as spoken 
in Syria, and a list of Arabic names of places, by the same. This 
last gives the names first in Roman, and then in Arabic letters, 
together with references to the volumes and pages in which they occur. 
The maps are admirably executed, and of the greatest value, as nothing 
has been admitted intd them without sufficient authority. The whole, 
taking the journey into the account, must have cost the author a great 
expenditure, both of time and money, which we sincerely hope will, in 
some measure, be compensated by the extensive sale of the book. We 
have no doubt, it will speedily find its way into the library of every 
biblical student, whose means allow him to purchase it ; for, as a clas- 
sical book of reference, it is adapted for such a place, and is not one of 
those productions which take the run of our reading societies, and 
are then thrown aside. 
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Remarks on the ‘‘ Oxford Theology,” in Connexion with its bearing 
upon the Law of Nature, and the Doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
By Vanbrugh Livingston. London: Wiley & Putnam. 1841. 12mo. 
pp. 227. 


It was an odd conceit of Charles the Second—the merriest and the 
giddiest head which the church of England ever had—that he would 
re-enact laws for giving it uniformity. From his knowledge of its history, 
and from his anticipation of its doings, he saw that it much needed 
some such enactments. Its history is a history of the various colours 
which it has taken, the various shapes which it has assumed, and 
the various tergiversations of which it hasbeen guilty, during its life 
time. In the days of Henry the Eighth, the church of England was 
decidedly Lutheran, recognized the confession of Augsburg, and effected 
the dissolution of the monasteries. Under Edward VI., partly through 
Bishop Ridley, and partly through Bucer and Peter Martyr, it became 
Calvinistic and Puritan. Under Elizabeth it began its controver- 
sies with the Puritans. After the synod of Dort, this Calvinistic 
and Puritan church, directed by James I., ‘‘the wisest fool in Europe,” 
veered towards Arminianism, and condemned in the severest terms 
the sentiments of Gomar and Calvin. It was now that it came 
to be most decidedly episcopal and diocesan; for as the cardinal 
article in James’s creed was, ‘‘ No bishop, no king ; ” his predilections 
for unlimited power were expressed, by showing high favour to the 
bishops, and they complimented him in return, as the ‘‘ Dread Sove- 
reign,’ who “‘spoke by the special assistance of God’s spirit.”” This 
was the beginning of her trucklings. Under Charles I. she took a 
semi-papal shape. Archbishop Laud made the church the tool of the 
King, for extending the power of the crown, for reducing all con- 
gregations in England under the power of bishops, and for suppressing 
all the opinions and institutions of Calvinism. Laud was the Pusey of 
his day. He revived many of the rites and ceremonies of the Romish 
church ; and, under his guidance, the church of England made a grasp 
at power so daring that she lost every thing. In the days of Cromwell 
she was a humbled and a suppliant church. In her sorrows she became 
even an advocate for religious freedom, and her theological Shakespeare, 
Jeremy Taylor, wrote a book on “The Liberty of Prophesying,”’ which 
he never thought of after he was made a bishop. Towards the close of 
the protectorate the episcopal party took the form and character of 
Latitudinarianism, both in doctrine and discipline. The Latitudinarian 
party, among whom were Hales, Chillingworth, Cudworth, and 
Whitchcot, were indeed the advocates of episcopacy ; but they never 
pleaded that it was of Divine institution, or even necessary to the 
constitution of the Christian church. On the one hand they main- 
tained that the abettors of other forms of church government were not, 
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on that account, either to be excluded from their communion, or to for- 
feit the title of brethren. This same church became, under Charles 
II., the willing slave of the vilest voluptuary that ever disgraced 
the English throne ; was as zealous for the infamous Book of Sports to 
be read in church in the afternoon, as it was for the Book of Common 
Prayer to be read in the morning. In those days it was an exclusive, 
intolerant, persecuting, and immoral church. As a proof of its hostility 
to all evangelical doctrine and spiritual morality, it ejected from its 
communion TWO THOUSAND ministers, ‘men of whom the world and 
the church of England were not worthy.” In the reign of James II., 
she assumed again an anti-Romish bearing; but when William III. 
ascended the throne, the English church became radically non-juring, 
and refused to acknowledge the king of the nation as the head of the 
church. This produced a schism in its body, and the two parties became 
known by the names of High Church and Low Church men. The 
party, consisting of such men as Tillotson, Patrick, Cumberland, and 
Kidder, were called Low Churchmen, because they recommended charity 
and moderation towards the Nonconformists. Under Queen Anne, 
attempts were made, through Archbishop Wake, to unite the church 
of England with the Roman Catholic church of France; and to make 
this union the more easy, the English clergy condescended even to write 
defences of church-of-England ordination. So far was it then from pre- 
suming to make any claims to the charm of the uninterrupted succes- 
sion. In thereigns of the Georges, the English church was stead- 
fastly and uniformly anti-papal ; disputing inch by inch, every aggres- 
sion of the Romish party, though eventually forced to concede Catholic 
emancipation. Strange to tell, soon after the liberties of Catholics 
and Dissenters had been wrenched from the grasp of the church of 
England, a secret party formed itself in her favourite university, 
distinguished by strong predilections in favour of popery. At the head 
of this party was Professor Pusey, who, at the commencement of his 
theological career, was more than half a German rationalist, and even 
the apologist of neology ; but who, by some unaccountable metamor- 
phosis, is, now, certainly more than half a papist. Under the reign of 
William IV., even where there were strong indications that, through 
the efforts of the Simeonite party in buying livings for young clergymen 
religiously educated, the church of England was becoming thoroughly 
evangelical, and again Calvinistic; even then, did this Puseyite party 
begin to give a popish tone to the ministrations of the church. The com- 
mencement of the reign of our favourite Queen Victoria will be known, 
in ecclesiastical history, as the period when this party showed the influ- 
ence which it had already gained on the church, by their publishing 
what has astounded all Christendom, a series of pamphlets called the 
“Oxrorp Tracts.” 

All the works placed at the head of this article have been writ- 
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ten with a direct reference to the novel and daring pretensions of 
the Puseyites ; and all of them, except the work of Vanbrugh Livingston, 
are written against them. 

We have placed at the head of our list the work of Dr. Morison, of 
Chelsea. This volume reflects honour on Dr. Morison’s watchful 
care for the interests of vital Christianity, his ability for defending 
the great doctrines of the reformation, his capacity for unwearied exer- 
tion in writing, and on his eminent tact and aptness in giving to his 
reader a distinct conception of the subject before him. The work 
is called “‘ Homilies for the Times,” as meeting the pretensions of the 
‘Tracts for the Times.”’ The substance of these Homilies was delivered 
in a series of discourses to the author’s own church and congregation. 
We could have wished that the form of lectures in which they were 
delivered had not been adhered to, as it occasions to the reader some con- 
fusion, by finding a homily divided into two or three parts, and then, 
perhaps, a second or a third part forming a subsequent homily. Had 
the arrangement been not so, the lucidus ordo would have presented 
itself with distinctness and elegance to the reader’s eye. 

The subjects of these Homilies are—the Duty of Private judgment— 
the Popish and Protestant Rule of Faith—the Doctrine of Justification, 
both Scriptural and Popish—the Apocalyptic Character of the Papal 
Church, and the Duty of separating from it—the Church of Christ in 
its Ministry and Sacraments—and the Duty of Protestants at the pre- 
sent crisis. 

Dr. Morison, with much discrimination and power, enforces the obli- 
gations of every Christian to exercise his own judgment in religious 
matters ; partly from the fact that the existence of religion in every age 
renders such a process of proof necessary to the well-being of every 
good man; and partly from the circumstance that the very nature 
of religion, as a ‘‘reasonable service,” demands that it should be em- 
braced, and held fast, on a personal conviction of its excellence 
and truth. 

The Rule of Faith is discussed in three Homilies, of which the first 
exposes the unsound and nugatory character of the popish rule, as being 
mixed with apocryphal works, and subordinated to tradition and the lan- 
guage of the fathers ; the second explains the Protestant Rule, as being 
the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible ; the third marks 
out the various deviations from, and the abuses of the Protestant Rule 
of Faith, as manifested in enthusiasm, rationalism, and Puseyism. 

Two very clear and able Homilies give to the reader a distinct and full 
view of the paramount article of the reformation, the doctrine of Justi- 
fication by Faith. Of these, the first homily states the scriptural doc- 
trine of Justification, and shows that the righteousness by which Paul 
declares the sinner to be justified is ‘‘without law,” though attested ‘‘by 
the law and the prophets ;” the second exposes and refutes the rival 
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theories of the popish authors, showing that the reformers in their 
symbols erected a bulwark against such popish theories, and proving 
that the Puseyites are now endeavouring to destroy these bulwarks 
against popery. All our readers who wish to go to the heart of the 
controversy must read these lucid and beautiful homilies. 

After a homily on the apocalyptic character of the papal church, he 
gives another on the duty of separation from it. This homily proves that 
Dr. Morison is a perfect master of his subject. The text on which the 
homily is founded, are the words proclaimed from heaven, ‘‘ Come out 
of her, my people,” Rev. iii. 4. This heavenly and solemn injunction 
implies that the papal church, as Babylon, is a community alien to the 
true church ; and that some of the people of God may be still lingering 
in its unhallowed enclosures. To all the real disciples of Christ, this 
voice from heaven interdicts ecclesiastical communion with the pope, 
and forbids all sympathy with popery. All communion with the church 
of Rome must be renounced and abjured, because her sins, as a church, 
are flagitious and accumulated ; because she has virtually ceased to 
hold Christ as the head ; because she has deeply involved herself in the 
abomination of idolatry; because she has always been the opposer 
and the persecutor of the true church ; and because the plagues which 
await her will fully answer to her aggravated guilt. 

The homilies ix., x., xi., discuss the constitution of the true church 
of Christ, in her ministry, and in her sacraments. This discussion leads 
him to consider what the church of Christ really is, in its universal cha- 
racter, and in its congregational capacity—and proves that in both 
cases it is not of this world, neither political nor hierarchical. Nothing 
can be more preposterous and absurd, than for a church to claim to be 
orthodox, true, and divine, by pretensions to apostolic succession. Dr. 
Morison has, with much argument and research, demonstrated that the 
apostles in their express office, could have no successors ; that the true 
idea of succession does not consist in personal sequency, but in the 
transmission of facts, the founding of Christianity, and the establishing 
of primary doctrines ; that all the lists of ancient bishops are notoriously 
defective ; that the scheme of uninterrupted succession has no counte- 
nance from Scripture; that the true marks of a bishop are not to 
be sought in ancestral descent, or in ecclesiastical pedigree ; that 
the whole charm is a historical fiction; and that all claims to it are 
opposed to truth, hostile to charity, and destructive to the best interests 
of Christianity. 

“To be, or not to be—that is the question,”’ said a man who was once 
an unworthy member of the church of England. And if such a talis- 
manic charm could be proved really “to be,’ we should have a good 
mind to be a little facetious with the Puseyites, and lay a humble claim 
to it ourselves. Since, in the present times, it is the vogue, even 
in Bible committees, and on Bible platforms, to treat dissenting pastors 
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as only in “pretended holy orders,” the Oxford Tractarians would act 
avery brotherly part, if in Tract xci., they would just show to the dissen- 
ting clergy where, when, and how, they got out of this charming apos- 
tolical succession. Very many of the two thousand nonconformist 
ministers had been episcopally ordained. Now we may suppose that 
some quantum of this ecclesiastical charm, or shall we call it holy 
galvanism, in the hands of the bishops, did reach and affect the heads 
of these nonconformists, who afterwards ordained their successors, and 
they theirs. Will the Puseyites tell us how this ecclesiastical galvanism 
was lost among the nonconformists? Is it lost by nonconformity? Is 
it frittered away by being in so many hands ? May not a dissenting pas- 
tor have something of it when he ordains by imposition of hands, though 
he may not have the torpedo touch of a spiritual peer? If we 
are without it, we never wish to have it. If we have it, we will make 
the Anglican and the Roman Catholics a present of it. 

We conclude our review of Dr. Morison’s work, by strongly recom- 
mending all dissenters to read, and “inwardly digest,”’ his last homily, 
on the Duty of Protestants at the present crisis. We say that we 
recommend all dissenters to read it, for we deliberately declare, that, 
for the interests of Protestantism, in no other party whatever in 
England have we any decided confidence. 

The second work in our list is that of Mr. Sortain, of Brighton. This 
volume consists of eight lectures on 2 Thess. ii. 1—8. Having explained 
this prophecy with considerable exegetical acumen, he considers it as 
involving these three propositions :— 


“ First, That a polity arch-apostate from the Christian faith was to arise at some 
distant period. Second, That its germinant elements were already in concealed action, 
which concealment would continue until the removal of a then existing obstacle. 
Third, That it should maintain a fluctuating authority until the preliminaries to the 
second advent of Jesus Christ, by which preliminaries it should be destroyed.” —p. 13. 


These subjects are treated with great clearness of arrangement, with 
sound research into ecclesiastical documents, with much “ fervency of 
spirit,” and with what would be called, especially in Ireland, impas- 
sioned eloquence. The book abounds with what is lovely, sound, holy, 
and useful; and yet we scarcely know a work that we could so well put 
into a student’s hand, as a specimen of the great disadvantage which a 
fine and beautiful mind suffers, by neglecting the severe discipline of 
close and vigorous thought. We think that the Eighth Lecture, par- 
ticularly, should never have been put to press without having under- 
gone the scrutiny of some faithful censor. It is intended as a summing 
up of the whole work. The elocution is fervid ; if it were not unkind, 
we would say puerile: it is certainly much in the style of Councillor 
Phillips’s orations some twenty years ago. We will submit a specimen, 
—a literal quotation :— 
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“It is, indeed, my brethren, a momentous question.. What is our Christian duty 
towards the church of Rome? The question, I beg to observe, and call you to notice 
in its distinction, is purely ecclesiastical. It is not my wish, nor my province, at this 
hour, or in this place, to debate our political duty towards members of this polity. Be 
it enough that I distinctly avow myself an enemy to religious intolerance, in any way, 
and in every shape. Shades of my forefathers! shall the two dread days of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in their shrieks, or in their prolonged patient suffering ?—shall the groans, 
‘redoubled by the hills, and they to heaven,’ bursting from the valleys of Piedmont, 
from the bosoms of the brethren of Peter Waldo, awaken within me the feeling of 
REVENGE? Ay, revenge / for that the Roman Catholic church calls herself a perse- 
cuted church, is past—not a cold smile—but,—even a loud scornful laugh. Perse- 
cuted, indeed! Yes, our fathers did occasionally forget themselves; but it was 
forgetfulness ; there was ‘no reason in their madness ;’ it was forgetfulness of 
their own great principles. But,O! contrast, contrast with these aberrations the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, sanctioned, blessed, (God forgive them) by church 
authorities ; contrast the inquisitions in their dark, bloody, infernal cruelties ; contrast 
the pyres of Smithfield. Persecuted church, indeed !”’—p. 279. 

In Mr. Sortain’s work we like the discussion, the argumentation, 
and the animation exceedingly, but we dislike the oratory. We have 
no doubt, that had we listened to these lectures, instead of reading 
them, we would have been much impressed ; but type cannot convey 
to the ear the melting tones, nor to the eye the lively action of Mr. 
Sortain. The faults of the work are purely oratorical—the discussion is 
able, clear, lively, penetrating, and more than the Roman and the 
Anglican Catholics will ever master. 

We, however, seriously demur to two sentiments of Mr. Sortain in 
reference to the Church of England. The first is that of page 48, 
where he describes “her confessions and her prayers, pure as the 
breath of heaven.”” The second is that of page 287, where he calls 
“the Church of England, the bulwark of the protestantism of the 
world.” 

If “confessions” in the first sentence mean confessions of sin, we 
never knew before that these were ever breathed in heaven. If ‘‘ con- 
fessions” mean the creeds, they are purer than the Scriptures them- 
selves, and it is blasphemy to renounce the Thirty-nine Articles. We 
have been frequently annoyed to hear the prayers of any church 
spoken of as beautiful; for ‘“‘ beautiful” is the most incongruous 
of all epithets to be applied to prayer. Did the senate or the throne 
ever grant a petition because it was “beautiful?” Did our readers 
ever relieve a beggar because his prayer was “ beautifully’ composed ? 
And can we think that the great God is affected by “beautiful” 
prayers? The prayer of the pharisee in the temple was fine, gentle- 
manly, and it may be said ‘* beautiful ;” but the prayer of the publican 
was solemn, heartfelt, sublime, and ‘‘ having power with God.” 

The “beautiful” prayers have made us almost forget the other sub- 
ject to which we demurred, namely, calling the Church of England, 
“‘ the bulwark of the Protestantism of the world.” We can consent to 
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eall the Church of England the bulwark of Protestantism, only on the 
consideration that a bulwark is outside, and no part, of the city. As 
well might Romulus call the feeble hedge around primitive Rome a 
bulwark. 

Should any be inclined to controvert our demurrer, let them read 
the third book on our list, “The true Church,” by Mr. Finch, of 
Harlow. In this work, Mr. Finch, while doing more than justice to 
his neighbour, has done some injustice to himself. In order to give to 
his purchasers a full equivalent for their money, he has crammed his 
pages with small letter, and close letter-press, so that he has produced 
a book for the thinker rather than for the trifler, who loves only 
the sweatmeats of the Reading Society. This is a book for thinkers, 
and a book that will repay the thinkers who read it. In this work, 
Mr. Finch does not consider Puseyism so much in reference to doctrine, 
as in reference to discipline, in the Christian church. We cordially 
wish that one section of this book may be read at every meeting of our 
Bible classes, until it be read through. 

Mr. Finch, with sound judgment, and the most lively charity, con- 
trasts the theory of modern high-churchism with the church of the 
New Testament; and the exclusive pretensions of the English church, 
with the transparent conscientiousness of Protestant dissenters. After 
this contrast, he throws very unwelcome light on the aversion of high- 
churchmen to real Protestantism, as developed in Puseyism. Without 
enumerating all the topics discussed in this full little book, we say, 
that if any Puseyite asked us, what do you mean by a real church of 
Christ? we would reply, ‘‘Consult Finch on the True Church, pub- 
lished by Jackson and Walford.” 

The next work on our list takes us to the United States of America. 
The late grotesque movements of the Church of England have arrested 
the attention of both worlds, the Old and the New. It is both painful 
and amusing to read in Bishop M’Ilvaine’s preface the tale of the pro- 
gress of Puseyism in America. When we read it, the lines of Burns 
eame forcibly to our minds; and our friends must find where they 


are— 


O Jenny, dinna toss your head, 
An’ set your beauties a’ abread ! 
Ye little ken what cursed speed 
The blastie’s makin ! 
Thae winks and finger-ends, I dread, 
Are notice takin ! 


Dr. M’Ilvaine enters at length into the question of Puseyism, as if 
the salvation of the Episcopal church in the United States depended 
on this book. He claims attention to his work by distinctly avowing 
that he has studied the subject ; he has, therefore, produced a volume 
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which, though very ponderous to English readers, will amply repay the 
diligent student. This book is distinguished from all the rest by 
making the whole controversy turn upon the grand article of justifica- 
tion by faith. After giving a series of lucid statements preparatory to 
the right estimation of the Oxford doctrine of justification, he exhibits 
the doctrine of Oxford divinity in reference to the righteousness of 
justification, and then compares this doctrine with that of the Council 
of Trent. These discussions abound with ecclesiastical learning, fair 
argumentation, and scriptural views of the Gospel. He then proceeds 
to discuss the merits of Oxford divinity in reference to the nature and 
office of justifying faith, to the operation of baptism, and to other 
doctrines of Christianity. 

This large and learned work proves that the Bishop of Ohio has com- 
pletely mastered the theological works of our English reformers and 
our English Puritans. We hope that his example will revive the study 
of these immortal men amongst the Episcopalians of North America. 

In our list we have placed the work of Vanburgh Livingston Jast, 
and it is verily the /east, of the works before us; but as it professes to 
be an answer to Bishop M’Ilvaine, we may as well notice it now. The 
title led us to expect something of a philosophical discussion of the 
merits of Puseyism as an advance in theological science ; but the little 
book from beginning to end is sheer Puseyite twaddle. 

The work entitled ‘“‘ Conferences of the Reformers and Divines,” is 
a work of immense value to the theological student who would know 
what our Reformers and Puritan fathers thought of the subjects now 
agitated by the Puseyites. It consists of large and copious citations 
from the works of the English Reformers, with admirable appendices 
and indices to guide the reader to a full acquaintance with the earliest 
writers in English theology. A little more imagination in the descrip- 
tive parts, and a little more chronological accuracy in the arrangement 
of the conferences, might have been introduced with great advantage to 
the merits of the book ; especially to prevent men who were not con- 
temporaries from speaking at the same meeting, and also to avoid the 
introduction of men into the debate, like the English martyrs for 
instance, after they were dead. 

We have given a short sketch of the history and the changes of the 
Church of England. What will be its future changes, we suppose that 
neither his Holiness, nor her Majesty its head, can tell. We recom- 
mend to all true-hearted Protestants, and especially to all Protestant 
dissenters to take their firm standing on the noble doctrines of the 
Reformation, and to adopt the dignified and devout language of Luther 


at the Diet of Worms-- 
Hier stehe ich— 
Ich kann nicht anders— 
Gott helfe mir—Amen. 
Here I stand—I cannot do otherwise—God help me—Amen. 


N.S. VOL. VI. I 
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We are happy to announce the appearance of the first volume of “‘ The Works of 
William Jay, collected and revised by himself.” This new and uniform edition is to 
be published in quarterly volumes, and will include “‘ the whole series” of the pub- 
lications of our venerable friend. A great improvement is effected in the work 
before us; namely, the uniting of the morning and evening exercises under the same 
date, by which a reference to two volumes on the same day will be avoided. The 
edition is handsome and economical; and we sincerely hope that its excellent author 
and editor may be spared to put into the hands of British Christians, what our 
American brethren have long possessed, a neat and uniform edition of his excellent 
compositions. (Longman, Brown, & Co.) 

Mr. Isaac Taylor has resumed his very important labours against the Puseyite 
heresy by the publication of No. 7 of his “ Ancient Christianity,” which is occupied 
in an examination of “The miracles of the Nicene Church in attestation of its 
Demonolatry.”” The ample information, sustained by the original text, which Mr. T. 
has collected from the writings of Ambrose, Augustine, Paulinus, &e., respecting the 
unknown martyrs of Milan, the bleeding relics of St. Euphemia, the invention of 
the cross, and the relics of St. Stephen, proto-martyr, cannot fail in interest ; and is 
most successfully employed to warn every reader how he allows his understanding 
and conscience to be overawed by the authority of great names, however venerable. 
(Jackson & Walford.) 

The rage for “ Annuals” has much abated, but we hope not so as to discourage 
such publications as “‘ The Christian Souvenir. Edited by the Rev. Charles Taylor,” 
and with “ Scripture Illustrations by the Rev. Thomas Dale.” That is indeed a 
richly embellished and truly beautiful volume. It contains twelve exquisite engravings 
of pictures on biblical subjects after Rubens, Vandyke, Murillo, and that extraordinary 
modern painter of whom Germany is so justly proud—Overbech. Mr. Dale’s sweet 
muse has supplied descriptive verses illustrative of all the engravings, and the other 
contributions in prose and verse are from the gifted pens of well-known writers. We 
have rarely seen taste and religion more happily combined. (Tilt & Bogue.) 

“The Recreation. 1842. A gift-book for young readers: embracing such subjects 
as are particularly fitted to interest and improve the youthful mind, and embel- 
lished with engraving,” is a work likely to accomplish the object of its compilation, to 
excite the idle school boy to a love of reading. (Tilt and Bogue.) 

At a period when the Protestant faith is fiercely assailed, we account it a happy 
circumstance that Professor D’Aubigné should have published “A History of the 
Reformation,” which is characterized by unusual excellence. It is also a matter for 
thankfulness that ¢hree distinct translations of the work have been made in our own 
country. One, now issuing in parts from the Glasgow press, has the advantage 
of being edited by Mr. D. D. Scott, a gentleman well informed in the history of the 
Protestantism, and who has enriched it with notes translated from the Netherland 
edition of the Rev. J. J. LeRoy. Itis very well printed in the octavo form, and is 
embellished with fine portraits. So that the work itself, and this edition of it, have 
our warm recommendation. (Blackie & Son.) 

“ The Independent Magazine for January, 1842,” is now before us, and we take the 
earliest opportunity to give it a warm and hearty welcome. This new periodical pro- 
poses to advocate our distinctive principles in a manner that shall be adapted 
especially to interest the young, and we are happy to say that the first number dis- 
plays that cast of thought and tone of feeling which lead us to hope that the young 
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“ Independent ” will be an able coadjutor of the old “ Congregational.” When we 
observe in how many ways the friends of ecclesiastical despotism are using the press, 
we are glad to see another advocate of religious liberty abroad, and adopting a style 
that is likely to make his work both attractive and useful. (Simpkin & Co.) 

A few years ago there was seen some strange coquetry between certain leaders of 
the Church of Scotland and their lordly brethren of the Episcopalian Church of the 
south, who were delighted with each other as the common advocates of an establish- 
ment. The Presbyterians of the north have of late discovered that they are to expect 
no quarter from the Prelatical party, and hence they begin again to assume their right 
position as Presbyterian opponents of hierarchical claims. In proof of this we refer 
to a clever pamphlet entitled “ Present State of the Church of England Exposed. By a 
member of the church of*Scotland.” The writer, who is no novice, successively 
reviews the Oxford Catholics, or new high church party—the old high church party 
—the moderate or low church party—the evangelical or reforming clergy—(oh happy 
uniformity!) and discusses the opinions and principles of each with great force 
and fairness. That he understands the parties may be seen by the following passage 
respecting the evangelicals: —“ Many of those who preach evangelical doctrines faith- 
fully, are men of no knowledge of church history, and not of largeness of mind enough 
to possess any catholicity of spirit as to enter into any great movement of progress or 
reform. Hence it is common to see the most narrow church feeling in those 
esteemed the very choicest of evangelical ministers. A large body of the evangelical 
clergy must be deducted from the strength of the true reformers, being weak 
and illiberal, though pious men, and shouting as lustily as their semi-papist brethren, 
in indiscriminate praise of their church, and abuse of other denominations.” ; 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A New Edition of Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Four Discourses on the Sacrifice, Priesthood, 
Atonement, and Redemption of Christ, is nearly ready, in 1 vol. fcap. Svo. 

The Rev. Robert Montgomery, Author of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” &e. 
has in the press a new Poem, entitled ‘‘ Luther,” designed to embody the Character 
and Work of the great Reformer. 

In a few days, in 1 vol. royal 12mo, Congregationalism: or, The Polity of Inde- 
pendent Churches viewed in relation to the State and Tendencies of Modern Society ; 
including an Address, delivered in Nottingham, before the Autumnal Meeting of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing by subscription, in 1 vol. 8vo, Daniel 
and his Times, and Zechariah and his Times. By the late Thomas Wemyss, Author 
of “ Job and his Times,” “ Biblical Gleanings,” &c. &c. To which will be prefixed, 
A Memoir of the Author, 
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CHRONICLE OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


THE DIFFICULTIES AND ENCOURAGEMENTS OF THE WORK. 


Our Missionaries have, in entering upon new scenes of exertion, many difficulties 
to encounter: perhaps the greatest of these is the ignorance that prevails. On some 
of the stations many of the adults are unable to read, so that consequently their 
minds are uninformed: they are ignorant of the meaning of words, and the most 
simple preaching is beyond their comprehension. Connected with this, there is a 
superstitious confidence in external forms. Unaccustomed to think for themselves 
on religious matters, they have received the opinions of others; and these opinions 
not being in accordance with the word of God, the poor people are trusting in refuges 
of lies. Encouraged to cherish a dependence on outward observances, as saving 
ordinances, aud taught by some teachers to place the responsibility of their salvation 
on them, it need excite no surprise that multitudes are quite contented with them- 
selves, and expect to get to heaven when they die. The instructions of the Mis- 
sionaries are strange sayings to them. They wonder at, then dislike, and finally 
reject, the humbling truths of the Gospel ; or are so indifferent, that they will not give 
themselves any trouble about the matter. So difficult is it to get these adult persons 
to understand any thing about religion, that the Missionaries, discouraged in their 
attempts to benefit them, express a conviction that it is their duty to give special 
attention to the rising generation. 

In this department of labour, many of the Missionaries have much encouragement. 
Although on some Stations unfair means are employed to injure the Sunday 
Schools; and on others, attempts are madeto break up these institutions, yet when the 
parents are free agents, and no coercive measures are used to prevent the children 
attending the schools of our Missionaries, the number increases, and great good is 
done. A few extracts will show some of the difficulties which the Home Missionary 
has to encounter while pursuing his laborious and important work. 

From a Missionary in Bucks. 

“Since I last wrote, we have had to encounter opposition from a quarter we little 
expected. The church party are building a school here; a hope is expressed by 
them that it would not hurt the British and Foreign School: but our school-master 
has been talked with, and given to understand that the salary of the master of the 
new school would be greater than his present one ; but he is a man superior to bribery. 
Since I have visited the cottages of the poor, théy have been visited by persons from 
the church, promising them, that if they would attend church they shonld receive 
articles of clothing, &c., thus endeavouring to get them away from our chapel: they 
tell them I am an unauthorized teacher; that gentlemen of education only ought 
to explain the Scriptures, &c.” 

From Dorsetshire. 

“Our Sabbath schools are, on the whole, promising, although there are not want- 
ing efforts of misguided zeal to draw our children away to less efficient instruction : 
various articles of clothing are frequently and sometimes successfully bestowed with 
this view. For the last few weeks, unwearied exertions have been made to induce 
(I might almost say compel) the young to be confirmed, according to the rites of the 
Established Church. What with public exhortations, private persuasions, and threat- 
enings, new caps and capes, the prospect of a holiday, and of securing the approba- 
tion of , many thoughtless young ones have ventured to engage in an 








act of solemn mockery, and no marvel, for I have been credibly informed that they 
have been told, that they could not be saved witliout having holy hands laid on them, 
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and this by the very party who are continually exclaiming against popery 
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From Kent. 

“The want of education I find to be a serious obstruction to the success of the 
Gospel, on this station : the number of adults who cannot read (or read very indiffe- 
rently) is truly surprising, considering that ‘the schoolmaster is abroad.’ This 
inability to read is, as a natural consequence, associated with adulness of apprehen- 
sion and mental indolence, exceedingly unfavourable to the reception of the Gospel : 
however plain in language, or pointed in appeal, a sermon may be, but little of it is 
understood, and that little is soon forgotten. The want of a day-school at F 
E—— has been long felt: last year I made an attempt to raise a school upon the 
British system ; but there appearing little probability of raising a teacher’s salary, the 
plan was given up. As an imperfect substitute for a day-school, I have this winter 
commenced with some members of my congregation an evening school: we have at 
present in attendance thirty persons, youths and adults—learning either to read or 
write; among that number we have a married couple, whose minds haye been 
seriously impressed under the word preached, and who are exceedingly anxious to 
learn to read, that they may be able to instruct their rising family.” 

It is gratifying to know that all the hostility and opposition directed against our 
efforts, have not succeeded in closing one of the chapels occupied by our agents, nor 
half a dozen of the rooms in which worship had been regularly held. During the 
past month, some interesting additions have been made to ten of the missionary 
churches; several new Sunday Schools have been formed, and at six stations, entered 
upon during the last six months, the missionaries are prosecuting their labours with 
encouraging success. In Worthing, Tamworth, Brixham and Lincoln, and other 
towns, the agents of the society are much encouraged, by an increase of hearers, and 
by the conversion of sinners. The first named place will soon cease to require the 
nursing care of the society, and sustain the ministry of the Gospel by the efforts of 
the people. In the second named town, one of the students who has left Cotton End 
is labouring with zeal and acceptance ; and a greater interest has been excited than 
at any former period. At Brixham active exertions are making to erect a chapel, 
capable of containing seven or eight hundred persons, there being no room to accom- 
modate those who wish to attend. The ministers and churches around have entered 
warmly into the matter; have contributed liberally ; and are now appealing to the 
Christian public for assistance, which we hope will be obtained. At Lincoln, our 
zealous agent has preached in Mr. Bergne’s old Chapel, which he wished to be so 
occupied, during the last twelve months. In that time our agent has collected a 
congregation of three hundred persons, many of whom were unaccustomed to attend 
any place of worship regularly; besides a Sunday School, containing nearly 100 
children. A number of individuals have been brought to the knowledge of Christ ; 
se that it was deemed proper to form a Christian church a few weeks ago. The 
directors are thus encouraged to help towns where evangelical instruction is needed, 
either fromthe number of the inhabitants, the desire of the people themselves, or 
the absence of the Gospel in the National Church. 





IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF REV. J. GODKIN. 

May 30, 1841.—Preached in George Street Independent Chapel, Cork, where I 
had been repeatedly invited to lecture, by my highly ésteemed friend, Mr. King, the 
gifted pastor of that interesting church. The congregation was large and respectable. 

June 1.—Commenced a course of lectures in George Street. The attendance was 
very encouraging. : 

June 2.—Lectured in the Baptist chapel, at the request of the esteemed pastor, Mr. 
Trestail. The place, aisles, vestry, and all approaches were densely crowded. The 
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Roman Catholics inthe vestry, were quarrelling with one another, to get a sight of the 
lecturer. One of the deacons counted 330 persons going out, besides those standing 
at the door. 

June 3.—This evening, the meeting was in the Presbyterian church kindly offered 
for the purpose, by the Rev.Dr. Dill. It was nearly filled; but the changing from place 
to place was injurious to the attendance, though affording a pleasing exhibition of Pro- 
testant unity, so much needed in this country to meet one of the strongest objections 
in the Roman Catholic mind. Here, as I was preparing to enter the pulpit, I received 
the first of a course of letters from, “ a steady catholic,”—I read it to the meeting and 
replied to it instanter, which excited a very lively interest. This writer continued to 
send a long letter in defence of every doctrine, announced for discussion, to the end of 
the course, which was regularly read, and answered. I could not find out the author, 
but there is no doubt, that these letters contributed much to bring out such num- 
bers of Roman Catholics, who attended throughout a long course of long lectures, 
after their daily labours, with unwearied attention, and apparently, with the deepest 
interest. 

June 4th.—In George Street again, where all the subsequent lectures were delivered. 
During the month of June I lectured here eleven times, besides preaching six times, on 
five successive Sabbaths. From the members of the Independent church with their 
pastor, I received the kindest and most hospitable attentions. They encouraged me 
in my arduous work by their constant attendance. and earnest prayers, in which they 
were cordially joined by Christians of other denominations, who merged all distinc- 
tions in zeal for our common Protestantism, and in their approval of the kind and 
conciliating spirit in which it was defended. Persons of high distinction occasionally 
attended, and some who never entered a dissentmg chapel before, did not miss a single 
lecture. The Sabbath meetings also were very numerously attended, and the interest 
did not abate till the end; there seemed to be a general persuasion on the people’s 
minds, that God was blessing his truth, and this diffused around a feeling of joy and 
gratitude, which was exceedingly gratifying to me, who commenced my mission in 
the capital of the South with fear and trembling; but I never met a more intelligent, 
candid, or friendly audience, and so I thanked God and took courage. 

June 30th. Arrived in Limerick and lectured in the Rev. Dr. Townley’s chapel. But 
as the elections were approaching, and political excitement was at its highest, the 
friends did not think it prudent to give any public notice of controversial lectures ; 
especially as the Rev. Mr. Crotty’s proceedings had created a disturbance there before ; 
hence the attendance was of course small. I conducted the lectures, however, suc- 
cessively on several evenings ; the attendance increased every day, the last being best 
of all. On July 11th, I preached in Limerick for the last time, and had a crowded and 
respectable congregation, morning and evening. The very interesting church at- 
Limerick, which the truly estimable Dr. Townley has left as the living and lasting 
monument of his usefulness, was, if possible, more ardent in the cause than the peo- 
ple of Cork. I can only say that I am deeply sensible of their Christian kindness. 

July 25th. Contrary to the feelings of many Protestants, I ventured to preach in 
the open air, at three o’clock, in Tralee, to-day. Indeed, considering the proceedings 
that had taken place during the election ; considering that they regard every Protes- 
tant as a Tory, and every Tory an enemy to their creed and country; and also that I 
had been announced as lecturing on Roman Catholic doctrines during the week, 
it was rather a hazardous experiment. A few respectable Protestants had courage to 
join me. Accompanied by the Rev. I. Jennings, an esteemed brother minister, I com- 
menced by singing. This attracted attention—crowds assembled. I gave out my text 
and preached, and might have continued unmolested for hours, only for a few chil- 
dren and a drunken woman, who kept up a noise at some distance, to the great annoy- 
ance of my Roman Catholic hearers, most of whom were deeply attentive and serious. 
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Besides the people who were standing in the street, a number of Roman Catholic - 
gentlemen and ladies had an opportunity of hearing, both from the adjoining houses, 
where they opened the windows, and also as they passed into the Green, which is the 
fashionable promenade. At the conclusion I announced a lecture on the Eucharist. 
The consequence was that we had the chapel crowded, and more then half the 
audience, probably, were Roman Catholics. I believe God supported me very much 
on that occasion ; for I never delivered a more powerful lecture on 7ransubstantiation 
and the Mass, contrasting them with the Gospel and its simple institutions. I could 
hardly believe I was in Kerry during a general election, so still was the audience, so 
breathless the attention. There was scarcely a whisper even from the Roman Catholic 
children. Many a time it was said to me, that the Roman Catholics in the south would 
not hear me, that if they came out at all, it would be only to disturb and give annoy- 
ance. But I have gone into the very heart of the south, the very head quarters 
of Catholicism. Roman Catholics in great numbers have come to hear, the same per- 
sons have attended night after night ; and I have not met a single case of interruption. 

July 26th. Preached at Kilkenny to about two hundred people ; and this, for the 
present, terminated my labours in the south. I trust God has been with me of 
a truth, and that I have not been labouring in vain. To his name be all the praise. 

Had it been the winter season, we should have had treble the number of Roman 
Catholics. 

COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

APPEAL ON BEHALF OF Canapa by the ministers who have gone forth from this 
country, and are labouring in that province in connexion with the Colonial Mis 
sionary Society. , 

To the Congregational Churches of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Beloved Brethren in the Faith of Christ—We (now preachers and pastors in Canada) 
were formerly amongst yourselves—to you under the Shepherd and Bishop of Souls 
we are indebted for our principles and characters—to carry into effect your views we 
came forth into this colony—and having ascertained its moral and religious condition, 
and the measures required for its welfare, we are resolved to lay the case before you. 

This country (the surveyed portion of which is said to be about three times as 
large as Great Britain,) i is likely, one its productiveness, its salubrious climate, 
and its thorough interc n by water, to become populous, wealthy, and 
powerful. Its present population, of about a million, may thus be considered almost 
patriarchal—the basis of a large superstructure to last for numerous generations, and 
materially influence the future state of the world. It annually absorbs and assimi- 
lates to itself multitudes of the overflowing British races, and amongst them numbers 
of your own churches and families. The moral and religious condition of this popu- 
lation cannot therefore but be interesting. And what is that condition ? Besides 
Indians (many of whom are uncivilized heathens, and the remainder in general but 
very partially enlightened) there are about 600,000 Roman Catholics and 600,000 
Protestants. It cannot be necessary for us to remind you how many classes that 
come under the designation of Protestants, are far from being in truth followers of 
Christ. All the errors and corruptions prevalent around yourselves are brought 
amongst us, to be added to those which have reached us from the United States, or 
have sprung up here. This population (increasing with a rapidity with which only 
the most enlarged and systematic Christian efforts could keep pace,) is excluded from 
the attentions of the churches in the neighbouring States by prudential considerations, 
and is thus left to its own scanty resources, and the missionary benevolence of Great 
Britain. That benevolence we are sorry to have to say has done, has attempted but 
little for this country. Not that there have been no evangelical efforts ;—we rejoice 
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to say that some denominations have done much in proportion to their abilities—one 
in particular—we wish we could add that that denomination is our own, which, 
however, truth obliges us to say has been the /ast, and done the east, in this work. 
Most of the larger sections of the Christian world are to be seen in this colony, some 
of them in considerable numbers and strength. We gladly acknowledge too, the use- 
fulness of some of them, both in the earlier days of the colony, and at the present 
time ; for the most ardent desirer of their increased purity, so far from wishing them 
weakened, must be ready to bid them “God speed.” It is however to be deplored 
that others of these bodies exhibit but few symptoms of vitality, and the religious 
influence exerted by their ministers and congregations is comparatively small. To an 
extent to be deplored, the bond of connection, is not any concern for peculiar religi- 
ous views or practices, but merely national, or political, or denominational sympathies. 
In few cases, indeed, does there appear to be an active concern, either for purity of 
communion—“ the Communion of Saints,’”—or for catholicity of communion—a 
regard to all Christ’s disciples: church-membership is thus very cominonly rather a 
denominational partizanship, than an allegiance to Christ, and an alliance with the 
general body of his people. The sovereignty of Christ over every part of religion is 
seldom maintained ; additions to his appointments are therefore readily admitted, so 
as not only to corrupt the services of the churches, but to divert their deference 
from the object of all proper religious regard. One painful symptom of this state of 
things is the very irregular, and careless use of the Holy Scriptures, as a means of 
devotion, or standard of belief. Where also there is vitality, there are wanting those 
scriptural safeguards which are essential to its preservation, and a willingness by 
the acceptance of state endowments, to come into contact with the world, that cannot 
long continue without jeopardizing all that is spiritual. We therefore consider it 
most important to the future welfare of the existing religious communities here, 
that the system prevalent amongst British Congregationalists should be established 
through the country. We understand that system to combine those doctrines which 
produced the reformation, sustain Christian Missions, and are the means of regene- 
ration; with the rendering to the Holy Scriptures (and to Jesus Christ through 
them) not merely complimentary, and theoretical acknowledgements of supremacy, 
but constant, and universal, and practical attention ;—and maintenance of a worship, 
at once free from gloom and superstition, yet tender, deep, subdued, in which there 
is simplicity without coarseness, and feeling without boisterousness ; together with a 
fellowship admitting all that are known to be disciples of Christ, and rejecting all that 
are not so known. Defective as are the religious systems to which we refer, even they 
are not extended to the whole of the country. So scattered is a large portion of the 
population, that where there are Christian ministrations they can be enjoyed by but 
few, and consequently though even the meanest, and most powerless agents are often 
employed, immense numbers of the people are living, (and, alas, dying too) without 
being brought under any religious influences. In some neighbourhoods, the Lord’s 
day is not observed ; in others, it is observed, only to be used for field and forest 
sports, and we have met with white children, who did not know what the word 
sermon, or church, or Sabbath means. In many cases where things are not so bad 
as this, there is an entire ignorance of the truths that are saving. We have often 
been affected in looking upon settlements, where, though God loves them, the people 
know it not,—hastening to eternity, they are not aware of the principles by which 
their destiny will be decided ; not knowing, in fact, what is good or what is evil,— 
of whom God makes requirements, and his will is not known; to whom the good 
Shepherd calls, and his voice never reaches. In some of these desolate spots there 
might be souls and churches communing with God, if we did our duty. Do we not 
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in fact consent that God shall be dishonoured, and the people ruined, while we 
wilfully withhold the needed instructions ? 

Allow us then to urge upon you the claims of this colony, and beg that whilst you 
do so much for foreign nations, you will not let your own countrymen, and perhaps 
many of your own children here, “ perish for lack of knowledge.” Every native of 
Britain must prefer the religious literature and institutions of her colonies assuming 
a British form and character, and would wish to bow to the political necessity that 
deprives this people of the attentions of the churches in the neighbouring States, 
but while this is the case, if the people of Great Britain do not aid them, they will 
be more neglected, than even heathen nations. The Colonial Missionary Society 
has bestowed a large share of its attention, and benevolence upon this colony; but 
altogether inadequate are its exertions. We cannot but state, that when we came 
forth from you, we certainly expected to have had far more co-operation in the work 
here, than you have rendered us. A beginning (we hope a good beginning) has 
been made; and we feel gratitude to God, and to his servants for what has been 
done. But it must be told you, that our churches, our ministerial academy, all that 
is done, must be lost, become extinct, if the operations be not much enlarged, and 
if they be, they will eventually be carried forward without a continuance of your aid. 
You require us (and very properly too) not to accept of public property for our eccle- 
siastical purposes ; such property is here offered to us, and is accepted by most of the 
religious communities ; and our rejection of it is, we believe, the first instance in the 
empire of an actual refusal to accept of such endowments. It is however evident, that 
if you require this of the brethren in Canada, you should be prepared to aid them in 
bearing the sacrifice. When you ask the cessation of legislative intermeddling with 
religion, your object is to provide by Christian liberality, an efficient substitute. 
Should you in earnest undertake the real evangelization of this country, you will not 
only be providing for the European races, which are filling it, and for a rapidly 
increasing body of fugitives from United States’ slavery, but laying a foundation for 
the subsequent propagation of the Gospel, through the immense region, of which 
Canada is but the eastern extremity. Indeed, in our feebleness, besides aiding the 
cause of education, and temperance, and Bible distribution, we have already com- 
menced a work amongst the aboriginal inhabitants of this continent, and have 
planned systematic proceedings. In conclusion, we offer you our entire powers and 
lives, for the prosecution of your objects in this land, and we entreat you to do 
something worthy of our common country, and of your own name. For your prin- 
ciples the very best blood of Britain and the Christian church has been shed; your 
literature and your organizations are a costly apparatus, all ready to be easily 
extended to this country; and your country churches contain many intelligent and 
devoted youths, who, if they come not to this work, may never be useful. Send 
them hither ; send also for them, and our native ministers, donations of books ;— 
and then you may send into the localities where they will be placed your emigrating 
people and children, and feel that they are still in British Congregational churches, 
and that you are blessing your countrymen, yonr government, the churches, and the 
population of Canada, and the whole of this vast continent. 


Joun Roar, Toronto. W. P. Waste.t, Guelph. 
James Natu, Burford. Tuomas Macutn, Darlington. 
Tuomas Baker, Paris. SamueEt Harris, Pine Grove. 
Witi1aM Haypen, Cobourgh. W.Ciarx, London, V. €. 

H. Denny, Oakville. A. Litutr, Toronto. 


That portion of the province of Canada, formerly known as Lower Canada, is in 
circumstances slightly different from those represented above. A part of our popu- 
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lation is composed of natives of the United States, (particularly in the Eastern 
Townships,) among whom several ministers from that country appropriately and 
successfully labour, who derive a portion of their support from the American Home 
Missionary Society. With the exceptions which this statement will render obvious, 
we the Congregational pastors of British origin in Lower Canada, cordially add our 
names to the foregoing appeal. 

Henry Wi kes, Montreal. T. ATKINSON, Quebec. 

D. DunKERLEY, Durham. James T. Byrne, L’ Original. 

RicHarD Mixss, Granby aud Abbotsford. 





TRANSACTIONS, OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 

Reportep ProGress oF ANTI-P2&DO-BAPTIST OPINIONS IN WALEs.—In the 
month of June last, the following paragraph from “ The Welshman” found its way 
into The Patriot newspaper. 

“ At Swansea and its neighbourhood many scores continue to be added to the 
Baptists at their monthly ceremonies ; it is supposed that more have joined the Bap- 
tists within the last three months than during the preceding seventeen years. On 
Saturday and Sunday last, a whole congregation of Pedo-Baptists, preacher and all, 
were baptized by immersion in the river Tawe, within two miles of Swansea. The rite 
was performed in the presence of from eight to ten thousand spectators..” 

Well aware of the more than common zeal which of late has possessed our Baptist 
brethren to give prominence to their denominational peculiarities, we were not sur- 
prised by the first part of this paragraph. But when we came to read the second, that 
“a whole congregation of Pado-Baptists, preacher and ail,” had renounced their 
opinions and gone over to the Baptist denomination, their conversion being so com- 
plete, a whole congregation, and simultaneous too, “ ail,” both pastor and people ; it 
seemed to us probable that some other causes besides the arguments of our brethren, 
might have to do with the matter. 

We have since received the following account of it from a well known ministers 
resident in that locality :—About two years ago certain parties were expelled from the 
ancient Congregational church at Mynyddbach, near Swansea, for reasons that it is not 
expedient to name, but which so approved themselves to the Independent brethren 
in the district, that it was announced in their periodical for South Wales, that they 
had renounced all connexion and intercourse with them. 

These parties continued together, and proceeded to build a large chapel, at a con- 
siderable expense, the debt of which pressing heavily upon them, soon led to internal 
dissensions, and a minority left them. Communications were opened with the quar- 
terly meeting of the Independent churches at Reuth, January 7th, 1841, begging 
that they might be recognized as a sister church by the Association. This request was 
decidedly refused. The effect of this was, that some of the parties went to the church 
at Mynyddbach, and made confession of their sins, and were received again into 
fellowship on the profession of their repentance. 

With decreasing members the weight of the chapel debt became more burdensome 
to those that remained, and they renewed their application at the annual assembly of 
the county, May 19th, to be recognized by the Congregational churches—this was 
declined. In these difficulties it is said, that on their way home they determined to 
join the Baptist denomination, on whose sympathy they could reckon. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that in three weeks the conversion of the whole was effected, as on 
the 13th of June they were all immersed, and admitted into the Baptist denomination. 
We give these explanations more in grief than anger. Many thoughts suggest them- 
selves, but the time has not yet come to record what we think of this, and 
many similar transactions. 
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PuBLic Discussion tN WALES ON THE MoDE AND SuBJeEcTs oF BAptTism.— 
The baptismal controversy is exciting, at this time, an intense interest in the princi- 
pality. A public debate on the subject was recently held in South Wales. And 
although a full report of it has been published, we cannot, at present, give any thing 
like a summary of its contents. We can only state a few of the principal facts con- 
nected with this extraordinary meeting. Mr. John Jones, of Llangollen, is publishing 
(in parts) a book, called the Bepypprwr. In connexion with this object Mr. J. 
Jones made an excursion through various parts of Wales. During his tour he deli- 
vered, in compliance with the request of ministers and others, several lectures on the 
subject of his book. And although his method of discussion was critical and didactic, 
rather than polemical ; yet he was in several places, after, and during the delivery of 
his lecture, interrupted, and boldly challenged to an open controversy. At last Mr. 
Jones felt that it was due to himself, and to what he deemed the truth, to accept the 
challenge of his Baptist brethren. This he did at Rumney, in Monmouthshire, on 
the 18th of Oct. last, after a Baptist minister had expressed a wish to have a “ dadl”’ 
with him on ¢hat same day. Mr. J. Jones proposed that, as he intended being again 
at Rumney on the Ist of Nov., the discussion should take place then. To this the 
Rev. Morgan Jones, in the name of the Baptists, readily acceded: and engaged to 
procure a learned and able representative of the Baptists to meet Mr. J. Jones at the 
appointed time. 

The day—the memorable day—arrived. John Jones, faithful to his engagement 
and his cause, arrived about an hour before the beginning of the discussion; when 
he found that his elected antagonist was the Rev. T. G. Jones, of Beula, a gentleman 
distinguished for his controversial abilities, and who was once a Pzdo-baptist 
minister. Upwards of 10,000 persons were present to witness this new thing. 
Suitable arrangements were made for conducting the meeting. Two Chairmen were 
elected ; the Rev. Hugh Jones, of Tredegar, for the Independents, and the Rev. 
E. Oliver, of Penycae, for the Baptists. The meeting was held in the open air, and 
occupied parts of two days. The disputation was conducted with great skill on 
both sides, and was listened to with enthusiastic interest. And what was the result ? 
which was the triumphant party? Though painfully conscious that ourselves as 
well as others are exposed to the biassing influence of party spirit, yet we feel 
no delicacy nor difficulty in answering the question. ‘The Pedo-Baptists maintain— 
nor do the Baptists deny—that the victory of Mr. John Jones, of Llangollen, over 
his able opponent, the Rev. T. G. Jones, Classical Tutor of the Baptist College at 
Haverfordwest, was one of the most signal and decisive in the history of religious 
polemics. While we have no great partiality for such means and methods of spread- 
ing religious truth, yet we sincerely pray and hope, that this controversy may be 
overruled to promote Biblical knowledge, holy charity, and unsectarian zeal in ad 
the churches of Wales. 


LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, NEAR MANCHESTER.—We understand, 
that the building designed for this noble institution, is rapidly advancing towards 
completion; and that it is fully expected to be ready for occupation in the course 
of next summer. Hence its patrons and friends feel exceedingly anxious, that, 
whenever it shall be opened, it may be so, free from any incumbrance whatsoever. 
After having obtained the most liberal contributions in their own county, they 
regret to state, that at least about £4000 more will be required, to enable them to 
accomplish this. But the extreme pressure of the times is so severely felt, in their 
immediate neighbourhood, that they are reluctantly compelled to solicit the assist- 
ance of their able and benevolent friends at a distance. A deputation, therefore, 
from the Committee, consisting of their chairman, the Rev. Dr. Raffles, and the Rev. 
J. Kelly, and the Rev. R. Fletcher, with their treasurer, George Hadfield, Esq., will 
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be in town, early this month, to advocate the powerful claims of this institution, 
wherever they may have an opportunity. And we trust they will meet with a cor- 
dial reception and liberal encouragement, in this work of faith and labour of love. 


OPENINGS OF NEW CHAPELS. 


SHILLINGTON, BeprorpsHirE.—The opening of Union Chapel in this large and 
populous village took place on Thursday, the 25th of November. The Rev. T. W. 


‘Jenkyn, D:D., President of Coward College, London, preached in the afternoon, 


and the Rev. James Rowland, of Henley upon Thames, in the evening. The other 
parts of the services were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Bird, of Ampthill, Jukes, 
of Bedford, Kent, of Biggleswade, White, of Sandy, Wayne, of Hitchin, &c. Shil- 
lington is situated on the borders of the county of Hertford, and contains upwards 
of 1500 inhabitants. Some years since, a few individuals at Hitchin commenced 
preaching in a barn, the rent of which was paid by some friends in Hertfordshire ; 
at first they laboured in the midst of much opposition,. but subsequently with signal 
marks of the Divine blessing. ,In 1833 this interesting station was taken up by the 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Unions, partly at the recommendation of the late 
Mr. James Morell (son of the late lamented President of Coward College), who was 
very anxious to have “a house built to the Lord,” and to have preached the Gospel 
there, but his early death prevented him from prosecuting his intentions. The 
agents of the Unions have since laboured in this and the surrounding villages with 
great success. The erection of the chapel, which will accommodate from 350 to 
400 people, the purchase of the ground, and other necessary expences, will amount 
to*about £520., of which about £360. has already been raised. Towards this sum 
the people (who are chiefly of the labouring class) have contributed £50. 


DartmoutH, Devon.—On Thursday, October 7th, 1841, the new chapel in this 
town, erected on the site of the old building, was opened for public worship. In the 
morning after the dedicatory prayer, by the Rev. W. H. Drew, Missionary from 
Madras, and reading and prayer by the Rev. W. Tarbotton, of Totnes; the Rev. 
G. Smith, of Plymouth, preached from 2 Chron. vi. 18. At the conclusion of the 
morning service, about 120 friends sat down to a dinner provided for the occasion. 
R. Peek, Esq., of Hazlewood House, near Kingsbridge, presided. After dinner the 
doors of the room being thrown open, very appropriate and efficient speeches were 
delivered to a large assembly, by the respected Chairman, the Rev. Messrs. Stenner 
(minister of the chapel), Smith, Drew, Brewer (Baptist), Hicks (Wesleyan), Lewis, 
Home Missionary at Brixham, and Keale, Independent minister at Kingsbridge. 
Tea was afterwards introduced, of which 150 partook. Iu the evening, the Rev. 
John Flavell Stenner, of Holt, Wilts, having read and prayed, the Rev. J. Orange, of 
Torquay, preached from Revelation, i. 12—1I6. Liberal collections were obtained on 
the occasion. This chapel is calculated to contain about 1000 hearers, includiug 
Sabbath-school children. It is a neat and commodious place of worship, affording 
ample room for the poor, which has long been needed. As a proof of the efficiency 
of the voluntary principle, this chapel was announced to be nearly free of debt on 
the day of opening. The building, including an additional piece of ground purchased 
for the enlargement, deeds, &c., has cost nearly £1,100, of which about £600 have 
been raised among the people themselves. It is a pleasing fact in connection with 
the erection of this chapel, that no expence has been incurred by travelling. Circu- 
lars were sent in all directions, to which many friends generously responded. 

BermonpsEy New Roap Cuaret, Webb Street, Bermondsey.—On the 2nd of 
September last, this neat chapel was, with the cordial sanction of the neighbouring 
ministers, opened for public worship, by prayer and a series of addresses; when the 
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following brethren were engaged in conducting the service: the Rev. Messrs. 
Bodington, Rogers, Muscutt, Caston, Maddox, West, and Morris. In the evening, 
the Rev. John Adey preached to a crowded congregation. On the following Lord’s- 
day, the Rev. George Rose preached in the morning, and the Rev. George Clayton in 
the evening, to most respectable and numerous congregations, which have attended 
in undiminished numbers to the present time on the services of the stated minister. 
This place of worship is situated in a parish containing nearly 35,000 souls, and all 
the churches and chapels in it, only afford accommodation for 7500 persons ; and has 
been engaged by a number of Christian friends who are members of adjacent 
churches. 

The committee having invited the Rev. John Morris, formerly of Olney, Bucks, to 
become the stated minister, he entered upon his labours on the 12th of the same 
month, with the most encouraging prospects of success. 

On the 10th of November last, a solemn and interesting service was held there, 
for the formation of a Christian church on Congregational principles, when the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s supper was administered to the members of the newly-formed 
church, and several members of other churches who came to sympathize and rejoice 
with them, and bid them “ God speed.” The interesting solemnities were conducted 
by the Rev. George Rose, who addressed the church and congregation in a luminous 
and impressive statement of the principles and discipline maintained by Christians 
of the Congregational body. The newly-chosen minister gave a brief account of the 
circumstances in divine providence which led him to accept the invitation presented 
to him, to labour among the people in that vicinity,—the doctrines he purposed by 
the divine blessing to preach, and the manner in which he hoped to discharge his 
pastoral duties, when the church cordially recognised his call to labour among them, 
who were then forcibly and affectionately addressed by the Rev. Mr. Muscott; and 
prayers were offered to the throne of grace by the Rev. Messrs. West and Austin. 
The committee by whom this has been conducted commit their esteemed pastor and 
this infant cause to the sympathies and prayers of their Christian friends, and espe- 
cially to the care and benediction of the Lord, the great Head of the church; and 
rejoicing that another church has been added to those of the Congregational order 
in the metropolis, they cherish the hope that this effort may operate as an example 
to induce other Christian friends to adopt similar measures to supply other neighbour- 
hoods equally destitute with the means of grace in the metropolis of our country. 
A Sunday-school of about one hundred children, and a Christian Instruction Asso- 
ciation have been formed, and are in efficient operation. 


ORDINATIONS, ETC. 


The Rev. E. F. Bodley, of Steeple Bumpstead, Essex, having received and accepted 
an unanimous invitation from the church and congregation, Rochford, in the same 
county, lately under the charge of the Rev. E. Temple, deceased, commenced his 
stated labours on the last Sabbath of November. 


The Rev. Evan Davies, of Llanerchymedd, Anglesey, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to become pastor of the Independent church, at Newmarket, Flintshire, 
over which that venerable man of God, the late Rev. Thomas Jones, presided during 
the long period of fifty-one years. Mr. Davies’s departure from the island is deeply 
regretted by his brethren in the ministry, with whom he has so faithfully co-operated ; 
and most cordially do they wish him an abundant measure of prosperity and hap- 
piness in his new sphere of labour. 

On Wednesday, the 29th September last, the Rev. George Eustace, late of High- 
bury College, was ordained pastor of the Independent church assembling in Zion 
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Chapel, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. This is an increasing and most interesting cause. 
The attendance of ministers and people on this occasion was numerous and highly 
respectable. The Rev. J. Harrison, of Stretton-under-Fosse, introduced the solem- 
nities of the day by reading the Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. J. G. Hewlett, of 
Coventry, gave a lucid and Scriptural view of a Christian church and asked the usual 
questions of the young minister’ The Rev. T. Dix, of Bedworth, offered up the 
ordination prayer. The Rev. W. Gunn, of Aylesbury,, the pastor of Mr. Eustace, 
delivered an interesting and affectionate charge. In the evening an appropriate and 
impressive sermon from Acts vii. 38. ‘‘ The Church in the Wilderness” was preached 
to the church and congregation by the Rev. J. Sibree, Coventry. The Rev. Messrs. 
Miller of Atherstone; Salt and Sheffield, of Hinckley; Dyall, of Hartshill, and 
Spooner, Baptist, of Attleborough, took parts in the devotional services. 

The Rev. Alexander Gordon, A.M., of the University of Aberdeen, and late of the 
Theological Academy, Glasgow, was set apart on Thursday, the 2nd inst., as pastor 
of the Independent Church in Bridge Street, in the City of Londonderry. The 
interesting services commenced at 6 o'clock in the evening, and were attended by a 
crowded audience from different denominations, including, we believe, some Roman 
Catholics. The Rev. R. Dill, the venerable Presbyterian minister of Knowhead, read a 
portion of Scripture, and offered up the introductory prayer. The Rev. W. H. Cooper, 
of Dublin, then explained the principles of Independency, so far as they are involved in 
the service, in a discourse, which though strongly maintaining the distinctive prin- 
ciples of his own body, breathed a spirit of conciliation towards those who hold 
contrary opinions. The questions were put by the Rev. Samuel Shaw, of Moy, and 
Mr. Gordon, in his replies, gave very clear and interesting statements regarding his 
views of Christian truth, and of the pastoral office, as well as his motives in under- 
taking its responsible duties. He was then solemnly set apart by prayer, offered up 
most impressively by Mr. Cooper, and the laying on of hands. The same respected 
and highly talented minister then addressed to the newly-ordained pastor a charge, 
marked by a tone of deep solemnity, full of most pungent and powerful appeals to 
the conscience, and enforcing the duties and responsibilities of the Christian ministry 
with an unction and an energy that cannot soon be forgotten. The Rev. F. Godkin 
was appointed to address the church, but owing to the lateness of the hour, he post- 
poned his discourse to the next Sunday morning. Mr. Shaw having concluded with 
prayer, the assembly was dismissed, apparently much edified by the whole services. 


BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 

The state of amity which prevails amongst all the nations that bear the Christian 
name, happily renders remarks on our foreign relations unnecessary. In Cu1na alone 
are our countrymen engaged in hostilities, and we trust that our armaments in 
that vast empire, may so humble the proudest and most formidable of pagan nations, 
that, convinced of the impotency of their idols, they may be prepared to turn to the 
living God. 

At Home our horizon is overspread with clouds, and whether we contemplate the 
ecclesiastical or social condition of our country, we feel that there is a loud call for 
deep humility and fervent prayer. 

The revival of popish error in the bosom of the church of England is now without 
dispute. “For,” says the Rev. J. H. Stewart, “ laying aside all disguise, we behold 
a prelate of the church of Rome advocating a union between the church of England 
and the church of Rome, and using this as one of his strongest reasons—that such a 
union is much desired by MANY OF OUR CLERGY.” We and our fathers have suffered 
many personal injuries and social wrongs, for maintaining that the church of England 
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required further reformation. And now the world may know how deep and dangerous 
those undrained bogs ot popish corruptions are within the pale of the church, which 
can send forth throughout the land such dark and pestilental exhalations. May God 
incline his faithful people, both within and without the establishment, to bring every 
question to the trial of the New Testament. “To the law and to the testimony : if 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 

No one that loves his country and his kind, can contemplate without the deepest 
solicitude the social condition of the people. The almost universal stagnation of 
trade has diffused through the land an amount of distress, which, thongh not yet 
half told, is truly appalling. In one of our own suburbs, Spitalfields, there are, it is 
supposed, 24,000 individuals in a state of want; while in the towns of Manchester, 
Stockport, &c., the destitution is frightful. At Paisley, too, there are more than 
13,000, who are only kept from actual famine by the precarious supply of public 
charity. 

Surrounded by such scenes of want and misery, can any Christian doubt, “ that 
all laws which limit the enjoyment of the all-sufficient bounties of Divine Providence 
are unjust and impious ;” and that it is alike a dictate of patriotism, philanthropy, 
and godliness, by all peaceful and constitutional means, to seek their speedy and 
entire repeal. 

At such a time there is an imperative call for the active charities of our holy reli- 
gion, and for importunate intercession with the Father of mercies. 

It may be, that evangelical Christians have not been sufficiently attentive to the 
temporal necessities of their brethren. The period has now come when that duty 
cannot be neglected—for He who said, “ Sell that ye have, and give alms,” assuredly 
requires of his followers to make sacrifices to minister to the wants of them that are 
“ ready to perish.” 

We have now before us a summons to attend a special meeting of the Congre- 
gational Board, at eleven o’clock on Monday, January 3d, for prayer and conference. 
“ The present greatly afflicted state of our country,” says the Circular, “and of some 
of our churches—the whole political and ecclesiastical aspect of affairs—the deep 
poverty, and, in thousands of instances, the entire destitution of our suffering fellow- 
subjects—call for deep humiliation, fervent prayer, and wise and holy conference, 
with the humble hope that the Father of mercies may pardon our iniquities, revive 
our commerce, satisfy our poor with bread, and pour forth his Spirit, that ‘ pure 
religion, and undefiled before God,’ may abound throughout our land.” 

May we not hope that many of our readers throughout the kingdom will join in 
the supplications of their brethren, and that we may find the fulfilment of that cheer- 
ing declaration, “‘ Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, that 
he may exalt you in due time.” 
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Communications have been received from the Rev. Drs. Henderson—Clunie—Jen- 
kyn—Campbell—and Alliott. 

Rev. Messrs. A. Gordon—T. Stenner—W. Griffith—G. Eustace—E. Bodley—J. 
Sibree—Philip Smith—W. H. Dyer—W. A. Hurndall—T. Coleman—A. Reid—D. 
Richardson—R. Connebee—J. Holroyd—T. Turner—W. Tait—O. T. Dobbin—T. 
K. De Verdon. 

W. Stroud, Esq., M.D.—Messrs. C. I. Medcalf, Jun.—J. M. Hare—-J. Lockwood. 

Fraternus. 

The Editor is aware that many of his intelligent readers think that several of the 
articles that appear in the last volume were not sufficiently popular for the generality 
of readers. Whilst it is the Editor’s wish that every number should contain one 
article of that class, it is his purpose, and it will be his study to secure, a greater 
variety of papers on topics of general interest. 








